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by H. R. ELLIS DAVIDSON 


Irom the close of the Roman period in North-western Europe, the 
r two-edged sword was the weapon of princes and adventurers, 
the warrior’s most cherished possession which must always be 
ready to hand. ‘Vhe sword was carried by kings and leaders and 
riven out by them to their followers in return for service in battle, 


ind consequently it became a powerful emotive symbol in prose and 
poetry, the pledge of loyalty between the warrior and his lord. ‘This 
spect of the sword I have dealt with in detail elsewhere,' and I 


propose here to discuss the importance of the sword as a symbol of a 
ditferent kind, that of the continuity of the family. 


THe SwWorRD AND THE MARRIAGE CONTRACT 


In a paper published in 1932,* Meyer discussed the use of a 
sword at marriage ceremonies in medieval Germany. A Latin poem 
Ruodlieh, prol ably written by a German monk about 1023, 
lescribes how at a wedding the ring was handed to the bride on the 
hilt of a sword. ‘The poem implies that this is a threat, warning her 
that death will be the penalty for intidelity, but Meyer shows that 
this is unlikely to be the whole meaning. He believes that this 
juxtaposition of sword and ring emphasizes the sacredness of the 
compact between man and wife and the binding nature of the oath 


1 they take together, so that the sword ts not a threat to the 
woman only, but to either should the oath be broken. He quotes in 
confirmation a storv from a Latin source, not later than the 


fourteenth century (Catherina de Gebeswiler vitae sororum sub Tilia 


Davidsor The Ring on the Sword’, Journal Arms and Armour Soc. 2, 
‘ ‘ 
. 21 
Hi. M r Die Eheschhessung im Ruodheb” und das Eheschwert’, 
Zeitschrift d. Sarseny-Stiftung f. Rechtsgeschichte (Germ. Abt.) 52, 1932, p. 276 f 
I 
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The Sword at the Wedding 


by H. R. ELLIS DAVIDSON 


From the close of the Roman period in North-western Europe, the 
long two-edged sword was the weapon of princes and adventurers, 
the warrior’s most cherished possession which must always be 
ready to hand. The sword was carried by kings and leaders and 
given out by them to their followers in return for service in battle, 
and consequently it became a powerful emotive symbol in prose and 
poetry, the pledge of loyalty between the warrior and his lord. This 
aspect of the sword I have dealt with in detail elsewhere,' and I 
propose here to discuss the importance of the sword as a symbol of a 
different kind, that of the continuity of the family. 


THE SWORD AND THE MARRIAGE CONTRACT 


In a paper published in 1932,2 Meyer discussed the use of a 
sword at marriage ceremonies in medieval Germany. A Latin poem 
Ruodlieb, probably written by a German monk about 1023, 
describes how at a wedding the ring was handed to the bride on the 
hilt of a sword. The poem implies that this is a threat, warning her 
that death will be the penalty for infidelity, but Meyer shows that 
this is unlikely to be the whole meaning. He believes that this 
juxtaposition of sword and ring emphasizes the sacredness of the 
compact between man and wife and the binding nature of the oath 
which they take together, so that the sword is not a threat to the 
woman only, but to either should the oath be broken. He quotes in 
confirmation a story from a Latin source, not later than the 
fourteenth century (Catherina de Gebeswiler vitae sororum sub Tilia 


1 Davidson, “The Ring on the Sword’, Journal Arms and Armour Soc. 2, 


1958, p. 211 f. 
2H. Meyer, ‘Die Eheschliessung im “Ruodlieb’” und das Eheschwert’, 


Zeitschrift d. Savigny-Stiftung f. Rechtsgeschichte (Germ. Abt.) 52, 1932, p. 276 f. 
A I 
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THE SWORD AT THE WEDDING 


in Colombaria)* telling how a rich man tried to marry his favourite 
daughter to the husband he had chosen for her. When as the 
custom was they brought a sword so that the thumbs of bride and 
groom should be laid on the hilt, she shut up her hand and refused 
to touch it. Some said it would suffice if the whole hand were laid 
on the hilt, whereupon she thrust her hand into her bodice, and 
neither threats nor persuasion could bring her to complete the 
ceremony. 
The use of a sword hilt for the swearing of an oath is of great 
interest, and I have shown elsewhere‘ that this connection, 
ertainly pre-Christian in origin, is linked with the swearing of the 
oath of loyalty to the overlord while laying a hand on the hilt of his 
sword, and that the ring which was fastened to many splendid 
Anglo-Saxon, Frankish and Scandinavian hilts may be explained by 
such a custom. But the presence of a sword at a wedding may have 
an additional significance. In Ruodlieh XV, 63 we are told that 
before the ring is placed on the sword the bridegroom draws it and 
rubs (or whets?) it on something described as a ‘pyramid’ (ensem 
piramide tersit). Meyer suggests that this is a place which has 
special connections with the family, perhaps the step of a stone 
cross or the tomb of an ancestor. In this way the sword would be 
brought into contact with the sacredness of earth and a link made 


SBR ates ta 


with the family to which the bridegroom belongs. We shall see that 
evidence from the early literature of North-western Europe 
appears to confirm such a suggestion. 


THE SWORD IN THE TREE 


There are other references to the presence of a sword at a 
marriage ceremony. In Grimm’s collection of ancient laws 
(I, 167-8), there is a reference to a Frisian wedding custom of 
extending the sword across the doorway to block the entrance of 
the bride into her husband’s house. This sword seems to have been 
important, and is called the eftswird,® on which the comment is: 

*J. Grimm, Deutsche Rechtsalterthiimer, 4th ed., Leipzig, 1899, I, 431, Pp. 
595-6. 

* Davidson, op. cit. 

* The sword of marriage. See J. Halbertsma, Lexicon Frisicum, 1876, col. 12, 
‘JEFT cg. matrimonium’, with variant forms. Similarly Richthofen, Altfries. 
W..t.buch, 1840, p. 589, sub. aft, oft, eft. 


The fact that this term was in use for the sword in the marriage ceremony 
is of considerable interest and significance. 
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id est gladium nuptialem vocabant. Again the interpretation given is 
that it is to remind the wife of the penalty for unfaithfulness. 
Grimm records also a reference to another Frisian custom, that of 
letting a young man with a naked sword walk before the bride. A 
possible explanation of this is that it is a phallic symbol, a token of 
fertility so that the marriage may be a fruitful one. Pipping, in a 
study of the god Heimdall,* emphasized the importance of a sword 
in this connection, and suggested that it was thrust into a tree or 
post in early wedding ceremonies in Scandinavia, though he gives 
no detailed Norse evidence for this. There are however records of 
various ceremonies and games connected with a tree or ‘stock’ at 
weddings in country districts in Sweden as late as the seventeenth 
century, while in Norway there was a custom surviving into recent 
times for the bridegroom to plunge his sword into the roof beam, 
to test the ‘luck’ of the marriage by the depth of the scar he 
made.’ 

In earlier literature moreover we have one undoubted example of 
a sword plunged into a tree at a wedding ceremony. ‘This is in 
Volsunga Saga,* and the tree in question is called the barnstokkr 
and stood in the centre of the hall of King Volsung. Earlier it is 
said to be an apaldr or apple-tree,® and this is of interest in view of 
the tradition that the birth of King Volsung came about after his 
father Rerir had sat on a mound and entreated Frigg for a son, and 
in reply to his prayer received an apple which he shared with his 
wife. The mound on which he sat was presumably the family 
burial mound,'® and the link between tree, fruit, mound and the 
birth of children may be noted here. When Volsung’s daughter 
Signy married King Siggeir, a feast was held in the hall, and during 
the feast Odin entered, appearing as was his wont as a huge old 
man with one eye, clad in a mantle. He went up to the trunk of the 
tree and plunged a sword into it: 

* H. Pipping, Studier t nordisk Filologi, 16, Eddastudier I, p. 25. 

7 N.E. Hammarstedt, ‘Kvarlevor av an Frés-ritual i en svensk brollopslek’, 
Festkrift til H. F. Feilberg, 1911, p. 489 f.; V. Grénbech, The Culture of the 
Teutons, London and Copenhagen, 1931, II, p. 220; III, p. 112. 

* Volsunga Saga, Fornaldarségur Nordurlanda, ed. Jonsson and Vilhjdlmsson, 
Reykjavik, 1944, 1, III, p. 6. 

* It is interesting to notice that apple-trees growing near or in the hall and 
connected with the Other World are found in Celtic tradition. See A. B. Cook, 
“The European Sky-God’, Folklore 17, 1906, pp. 1 


169-71 
1® For the custom of sitting on a mound, see Ellis, The ‘Road to Hel, Cambridge, 
1943, p. 105 f 
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The man had a sword in his hand, and he went to the barnstokkr; he 
drew the sword and plunged it into the trunk, so that the sword went in 
up to the hilt. No one there ventured to offer this man greeting. Then he 
began to speak, saying: ‘Whoever draws out this sword from the stock 
shall receive it from me as a gift, and he shall prove that it is the best 
sword he has ever carried.’ After that the old man went out of the hall. 


All were eager to possess this sword, but none could pull it out of 
the tree. When many had tried, King Volsung’s eldest son Sigmund, 
the brother of the bride, took hold of it, and immediately ‘it was as 
if it lay loose before him’. The bridegroom, Siggeir, was so eager 
to possess the sword that he offered to buy it, but Sigmund refused, 
saying that had it been his lot to bear it he would have been able to 
pull it out for himself. This made Siggeir very angry, and in con- 
sequence he later took a terrible vengeance on the king and his 
sons, and only Sigmund got away with his life. His anger at first 
sight appears excessive, and it is perhaps worth while to speculate 
why he so passionately desired the sword. 

In discussing this story, De Vries" stresses the significance of 
the sword which only one man can pull out (as in the case of 
Arthur’s sword in the stone) as a sign of the right to rule, the proof 
of the divinely ordained king. But in this case no principle of rule 
seems to be involved. If we remember however that the gift of the 
sword was made at a wedding feast and that it was connected with 
the tree which was bound up with the fortunes of the family, the 
picture becomes clearer. There seems little doubt that here we have 
an example of the ‘guardian tree’, such as used to stand beside 
many a house in Sweden and Denmark, and which was associated 
with the ‘luck’ of the family.* It had also a connection with the 
birth of children, and De Vries points out that the word barnstokkr 
used in this story was the name given to the trunk of such a tree 
because it used to be invoked and even clasped by the women of the 
family at the time of childbirth.?* The guardian tree usually stood 
beside the house, but there are some cases from the British Isles 
where the tree was inside and even formed part of the house itself. 


11 J. De Vries, ‘Baum und Schwert in der Sage von Sigmundr’, Zeitschrift f. 
deutsches Alterum, 85, 1954, p. 95 f. 

aw. Mannhardt, ‘Der Baumkultus’, Wald-und Feldkulte, Berlin, 1875, p. 46f. 

13 It may be noted that in Sweden in the eighteenth century twigs from the 
tree used at the wedding ceremony were thrown into the water used for christen- 
ings: Hammerstedt, op. cit., p. 493. 
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At Cawdor Castle the trunk of a hawthorn tree rose through the 
floor of one of the dungeons, and according to tradition the house 
had been originally built around this tree and its preservation was 
believed to be bound up with the family fortunes. Other examples 
are the Old Manor House at Knaresborough, where an oak passed 
up through the kitchen into a bedroom and there was cut short and 
used as a table, and the Hall at Huntingfield in Suffolk, which was 
built round six great oaks.’* An ancient example of such a tree is 
found in Book XXIII of the Odyssey, where it is said that the mar- 
riage bed of Odysseus and Penelope was made of a huge olive tree 
which had been built into the foundation of the house itself. 

The ‘luck’ of a family must largely depend on the successful 
bearing and rearing of sons, and there is a general belief that when 
the guardian tree is destroyed, the family will die out. In view of all 
this, it seems reasonable to suppose that at the bridal it should have 
been Siggeir, the bridegroom, who drew the sword from the tree, 
and that its possession would symbolize the ‘luck’ which would 
come to him with his bride, and also the successful continuation of 
his own line in the sons to be born of the marriage. But the sword 
was refused him, and this may well have seemed a deadly insult. 
Moreover we know that it later came about that Signy’s only 
surviving son was Sinfjotli, born of an incestuous union with her 
brother Sigmund, the owner of the sword, while no son survived to 
carry on the inheritance of King Siggeir. This gives a new and 
tragic significance to the scene in the hall, and helps to explain the 
intensity of Siggeir’s anger. Much later, after Sinfjotli had died as a 
young man, Sigmund himself married; he was killed in battle, but 
after his death a son was born to his wife and grew up to be the 
great hero Sigurd. Sigurd inherited his father’s sword, but it came 
to him in fragments and had to be welded again into a new weapon, 
the splendid sword Gram with which he siew the dragon. 


THe FAMILY SworD 


It seems as if we may regard the sword at the wedding as more 
than something on which an oath may be sworn or as a phallic 
symbol of fertility. It appears to have symbolized also the con- 


14 A. B. Cook, “The European Sky-God’, Folklore, 17, pp. 172-3. Cf. M. F. 
Johnston, ‘Some Famous Family “Lucks”’, Wide World Magazine, 15, 1905, 
Pp. 244, where a number of instances of family treasures in the British Isles are 
given, including two trees. 
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tinuation of the family. This is hardly surprising in view of the 
evidence from heroic poetry and saga and also from historical 
sources for the handing down of a good sword in one family over a 
long period. 

One example of the long life of a sword is found in the early 
eleventh century will of the Atheling ‘&thelstan, son of King 
‘Ethelred of Wessex, who as befitted a royal prince left a number of 
swords to his kinsmen and followers. Among these is ‘the sword 
which belonged to King Offa’, the king of Mercia who died in 796, 
and this sword, which he leaves to his brother Edmund, must have 
been circulating among the royal families of Anglo-Saxon England 
for over 200 years.'® In heroic poetry there are many examples of 
swords passing down through several generations of one family. 
Beowulf, presented with a sword and other treasures in return for 
his services to King Hrothgar of Denmark, brought them to his 
lord and kinsman King Hygelac of the Geats, in accordance with 
custom. In recognition of this, Hygelac gave Beowulf another 
sword, a family heirloom which had belonged to Beowulf’s grand- 
father Hrethel, and which was said to be the best sword known 
among the Geats.'* It appears that the gift marked an important 
turning point in the young hero’s life, for it was accompanied by a 
gift of land, and seems to have meant his recognition as a grown 
man and a ruler.'? We may compare this episode with the story of 
young Alboin, in the eighth-century history of the Lombards by 
Paul the Deacon.'* Here it is definitely stated that a king’s son was 
not allowed to eat with his father until he first received arms from 
the king of a foreign nation. Alboin therefore journeyed to the 
kingdom of the Gepidae, to de:nand of the king the arms of his son, 
whom Alboin had slain in battle. The king recognized his right to 
them, protected him from the hostility of his warriors, and sent him 
home with the arms of the slain prince. Alboin was then accepted as 
his father’s table-companion, that is, as a grown man and warrior. 
There are two separate principles involved here, first the winning 
of a sword and other arms through valour, and secondly the recog- 
nition of the winning of arms by the family, which may be marked 
by the gift of a family sword. In the cases of Beowulf and Alboin, the 


* D. Whitelock, Anglo-Saxon Wills, Cambridge, 1930, pp. 158, 175. 
1* Beowulf, 2190-6. 

1? —D. Whitelock, The soma Bagens Oxford, 1951, pp. 89-91. 
'* Historia Langobardorum, XXI111, XXIV 
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king was kinsman as well as lord, so that the position was somewhat 
complicated. But the same principle may be seen among a people 
who lived without a king, the proud and independent farmers of 
Iceland. 

The young Icelandic hero Grettir the Strong who lived in the 
tenth century is said to have received from his mother the sword 
/Ettartangi, which had been treasured in her family since the time 
of her great-grandfather Ingimund, and whose name means Tang 
of Generations (the tang being the part of the sword which is 
grasped in the hand). The giving is thus described"*: 

Grettir asked (his father) to let him have a weapon of some kind. 
Asmund replied: ‘You have not been dutiful towards me . . . and I don’t 
intend to give you any.’ ... His mother went to see him off, and before 
they parted she spoke thus: ‘You are not being sent from home, my son, 
in the way that I would have wished for a man so well-born as you are. 
The worst lack, it seems to me, is that of a weapon fit to use, and my 
mind tells me that you will want one.’ Then she took from under her 
cloak an ornamented sword, a very fine treasure, and she said: “This 
sword belonged to my grandfather Jokull, and to the men of Vatnsdale 
in former days, and it brought them fortune and victory. This sword I 
am going to give to you, and you must make good use of it.’ 

The name /£ttartangi is not used in this saga, but the sword is 
referred to as Fokulsnautr, the gift or heirloom of Jokull (with 
which we may compare the expression ‘Heirloom of Hrethel’ used 
of the sword presented to Beowulf). But it is clear that it must be 
the same sword as that which plays a considerable part in Vatnsdeela 
Saga. Here we are told how Ingimund obtained the sword from a 
Norwegian sea-captain by a trick, and treasured it greatly. When 
he died he left his estate to his eldest son Thorstein, his ship to 
Hogni, the office of priest at the temple of Freyr to Thorir, and his 
sword to Jokull. Jokull wore the sword at games and horse-fights, 
but he insisted that his eldest brother Thorstein should carry it at 
law-meetings, presumably because there he appeared as head of 
the family and should wear the family sword.*° Jokull left it to his 
son Bardi, and from Bardi it went to his daughter Asdis. She was 
the mother of Grettir, and passed it on, as we have seen, to her 
second son. Grettir at first used this sword and did well with it, but 


1° Grettis Saga A smundarsonar, {slenzk Fornrit 7, 1936, XVII, p. 49 f. 
* Vatnsdela Saga, {slenzk Fornrit 8, 1939, XVII, XXVII. Cf. G. Jones, The 
Vatnsdalers’ Saga, Princeton, 1944, Pp. 135. 
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after he won a sax (a short or one-edged sword) from a burial 
mound in Norway he preferred to use that, and it seems that he 
handed over A&ttartangi to his brother Atli.*4 Grettir’s mother 
emphasized the fact that Ettartangi had brought luck to the men of 
Vatnsdale, and certainly after Grettir ceased to use it, increasingly 
bad luck came upon him. 

Another gift of weapons to a young man from the mother’s side 
of the family is recorded in Viga-Ghims Saga. Glum’s father was 
a worshipper of the god Freyr, but when he died early his widow 
and young son met with bad luck and harsh treatment from other 
members of the family, and Glum went out to Norway to visit his 
mother’s father, Vigfuss. There like Beowulf he proved himself by 
brave deeds, and though at first he had rather a cold welcome, 
when he left for home his grandfather gave him a special gift in 
parting.** He spoke thus: 


My mind tells me that we shall not see one another again, but I am 
going to give you some special treasures, a cloak, a spear and a sword in 
which we kinsmen have always put great trust, and as long as you keep 
these treasures I believe that you will not lack honour; but I fear for 
what may happen should you part with them. 


When Glum returned to Iceland he was outstandingly successful, 
killed his troublesome kinsman and established himself as the most 
powerful member of the family. But he gave away the family heir- 
looms, and later in life luck turned against him, so that finally in old 
age he had to leave his land. In a most illuminating study of the cult 
of Freyr in this saga,** Anne Holtsmark has suggested that in 
accepting the spear and other gifts, Glum may have been accepting 
the worship of Odin instead of Freyr, his father’s god. Certainly 
Freyr’s anger towards Glum is one reason given in the saga for his 
fall, but in view of the words of Vigfuss the fact that he did not 
retain the ‘lucky’ family weapons is not without significance. 

A third weapon which remained in one family but which was 
associated with bad luck rather than good is the spear Grdsida 
(Grey-sides) in Gisla Saga.** This was originally owned by a thrall, 

*! Grettis Saga, XVU1, XX, XLIII. 

*2 Viga-Glims Saga, ed. G. Turville-Petre, Oxford, 1940, VI, p. 11. 

33 A. Holtsmark, ‘Vitazgjafi’, Maal og Minne, 1933, p. 132. Cf. G. Turville- 
Petre, “The Cult of Freyr in the evening of Paganism’, Proc. Leeds Phil. and 


Lit. Soc. 3, 1932-5, p. 331 f. 
*4 Gisla Saga Surssonar, {slenzk Fornrit 6, 1943, 1, XI, XVI. 
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Kol, and the elder Gisli, grandfather of the hero, borrowed it for a 
duel. It was so good a weapon that it was said of it that ‘he who 
bears it to battle must have the victory’, and after he won the duel, 
Gisli was unwilling to give it back. There was a struggle in which 
both men were killed and the sword broken. The pieces remained 
in the family, and in due course came into the hands of the eldest 
grandson, Thorkell. Thorkell had a friend who was a good smith, 
and he forged a spear out of the broken pieces, which bore the same 
name, Greysides. It was to prove an ominous possession for the 
family, since the hero, Gisli the younger, was forced into a position 
in which he killed his foster-brother with the same spear, and this 
brought about his outlawry, his elder brother’s death by the sword, 
and finally his own also. The spear long survived Gisli, for it is 
mentioned in Sturlunga Saga as having been used in the Battle of 
Breidabolsted in 1221 and at Orlygstad in 1238.75 

There seems little doubt that the history of a good sword was 
carefully preserved within the family which owned it. The sword of 
Olaf the Holy is a case in point. When he fell at Stiklestad in 1030, 
he dropped it on the battlefield, and it was found by a Swede who 
had broken his own sword. He survived the battle, and took the 
sword Hneitir home with him :** 


He kept the sword all his life, and his son after him, and so one after 
another of his kinsmen took it, and always it followed that as each in 
turn possessed the sword, he told the next the sword’s name and also 
whence it came. 


Thus it came about that the history of the sword was told to the 
Emperor of Byzantium by a descendant of the finder. 


THE SWORD AND THE GUARDIAN SPIRIT 


In Hallfredar Saga*™ the ‘luck’ of the hero’s family is personified 
by a supernatural being, who is described as a huge woman in 
armour, and she is associated with a sword which is passed down 


*5 Sturlunga Saga, Kongelige Nordiske Oldskrift Selskab, Copenhagen and 
Christiania, 1906-11, V, 44 and VII, 143. 

26 Heimskringla, Hdkonar Saga Herdibreiés, XX, {slenzk Fornrit 28, III, 
p. 370. The story is briefly told in Einar Skulason’s poem Geisii, recited in 
Trondheim Cathedral in 1153. The poem is given in F. Jénsson’s Norsk- 
Islandske Skjaldedigtning, B 1, p. 438. 

2? Hallfredar Saga, {slenzk Fornrit 8, 1939, XI, p. 198. 
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from one generation to another. Hallfred the poet had become a 
Christian, but it is told of him that as he lay dying on board ship 
this woman was seen coming towards him over the waves. She wore 
a mailcoat, and is called his fygjukona, that is the following or 
protective spirit attached to a family.** Hallfred addressed her, 
declaring that their association was at an end, since he was dying. 
She asked whether his brother Thorvald would receive her, but 
Thorvald, who was present, refused. Then the younger Hallfred, 
the poet’s son, said that he would receive her, and at once she 
vanished : 

... Then said Hallfred: “To thee, my son, will I give the sword “King’s 
Gift’, but other precious possessions shall be laid in the coffin with me, 
should I die here in the ship.’ 


The bequest of the precious sword given to him by King Olaf 
immediately after the young man has made his pledge with the 
fylgjukona is significant, and implies that the family luck and the 
gift go together. Another instance may be noticed in Laxdela 
Saga,** although here no woman appears: Hoskuld at the point of 
death gives a ring and a sword which had been gifts from Olaf 
Tryggvason to his favourite son Olaf the Peacock (whose mother 
had been a bondmaid). His words as he does so are worth noting: 


. .. he gave them to his son Olaf, and with them his luck (gipta) and that 
of his kinsmen; he said that he had not spoken of this before, because he 
was not sure whether it (lit. ‘she’) had taken up its abode with him. 


In neither case is the sword an ancient heirloom, but both were 
gifts from a Christian king of Norway in whose luck men put great 
trust, and the luck is evidently thought to be associated with the 
weapon which he gave. It would presumably augment the family 
luck, and be passed on from father to son in token of this. In- 
cidentally it may be noticed that two other families in which a 
sword was passed down, the Volsungs and the family of Ingimund 
of Vatnsdale, each claimed a woman fylgja who protected them and 
warned them of danger.” 

The story of Hallfred’s sword may throw some light on a motif 
which occurs more than once in Old Norse literature, that of the 


™ For the woman fylgja, see De Vries, Altgermanische Religionsgeschichte, 
and ed., Berlin, 1956, 1, 163, p. 226. 

*® Laxdela Saga, {slenzk Fornrit 5, 1934, XXVI, p. 72. 

* Volsunga Saga, IV, Vatnsdela Saga, XXXVI. 
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gift of a sword to a young hero by a Valkyrie. In the Edda poem 
Helgakvida™ the young son of Hjorvard sits on a mound and sees 
nine Valkyries ride past him. One of them gives him his name, 
Helgi, for the first time, and presents him with a sword as a name- 
gift. It is a leader’s sword with a ring on the hilt, which will, she tells 
him, bring terror to his foes and courage to him as he wields it. In a 
similar way the hero Ragnar in Saxo’s Danish History™ receives a 
sword from a maiden called Svanhvita, who rides with her sisters 
on horseback. Here the presentation of the sword is described as a 
kind of vision or mystical experience: 

Svanhvita . . . cast off the cloud of mist which overshadowed her, dis- 
pelling the darkness which shrouded her face, till it was clear and 
cloudless. Then promising that she would give him a sword fitted for 
divers kinds of battles, she revealed the marvellous maiden beauty of her 
lustrous limbs. 


Ragnar is said to betroth himself to the mysterious maiden, and as 
she hands him the sword she speaks words which recall those of the 
other Valkyrie in the poem, exhorting him to courage and the 
winning of glory: 


King, in this sword which shall expose the monsters to thy blows, 
take the first gift of thy betrothed. Show thyself duly deserving hereof; 
let hand rival sword and aspire to add lustre to its weapon. Let the might 
of steel strengthen the defenceless point of thy wit, and let spirit know 
how to work with hand. Let the bearer match the burden; and that thy 
deed may sort with thy blade, let equal weight in each be thine. . . . 


Other echoes of what seems to be the same tradition are found in 
a series of stories of giantesses who foster young heroes, are be- 
trothed to them (often bearing them a child) and afterwards 
remain faithful protectors in time of need, coming to help when 
called upon, although in the meantime the heroes have married 
normal human brides.** Such supernatural helpers sometimes 
obtain armour and a sword for their charges, as does the giantess in 
Sorla Saga Sterka.** In another of these legendary sagas, Hjalmpés 

°! Helgakvidéa Hjervaréssonar, v. 6-9, and prose passage preceding these. 

32 Saxo Grammaticus, History of the Danes, 11, 42-45; p. 53 in Elton’s 
translation, which is used here. 

33 | have discussed these in detail in ‘Fostering by Giants in Old Norse Sagas’, 


Medium AEvum, 10, 1941, p. 7of 
* In Fornaldar Ségur Noréurlanda, ed. Jonsson and Vilhjdlmsson, Reykjavik, 


1944, 3, VI, p. 202. 
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Saga ok Olvis, there is a strange account of the presentation of a 
sword by a creature called a finngdlkn* (later, like some of the 
Valkyries, appearing as a human princess). She is an odd figure 
indeed, for she has a horse’s head and tail, a huge mane and a large 
mouth, yet she is described as ‘great and impressive’ (gildligt), and 
in her hand ‘she held a sword so fine that he had never seen one to 
equal it’. When she offered this to the hero, she spoke verses which 
have certain resemblances to the speeches of the Valkyries in the 
other accounts. She declared that she would be in his company 
‘though I do not travel with you’, and when he asked her for the 
sword, she told him that he might have it if he would kiss her: 


Thou must seek Snarvendill, 
victory will go with it, 

and if thou wilt, wise prince, 
bear it in thy hand. 

I must receive 

a little kiss from thee, 

then shalt thou take 
Mimming from my hand. 


Hjalmther at first objected to this, not, as might be expected, 
because of her alarming aspect, but because he said that it would 
mean that he was then bound to her. However at last he agreed, and 
he had to embrace the finngalkn as she threw the sword up into the 
air, after warning him that should the weapon fall on him it would 
mean his death: 


Now she threw up the sword, and at that instant he leaped forward, 
embraced her and kissed her, and she caught the sword behind his back. 
Then she handed the sword to him, and spoke: 


I give thee Snarvendill, 

victory shall go with it, 

greathearted prince, 

all thy life through. 

Thy life shall ever turn 

to luck and victory; 

in passing through the world, 

the king’s son shall be stout-hearted. 





Apart from the fantastic description of the creature, it will be 
* Ibid. 3, X, p. 247 f. 
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seen that the situation and the verses have an impressive, even an 
heroic ring, and that there is a marked resemblance to the dialogue 
in the Helgi poem. There is a parallel too to the receiving of the 
fylgjukona by young Hallfred; he also was free to accept or refuse, 
and once the pact was made, she was bound to him and he to her, 
though she would not be seen in his company, while with the 
agreement came the gift of a sword to bring luck and victory. 
There seems little doubt that one aspect of the Valkyrie, seen as a 
supernatural woman in armour who protects the hero and gives 
him a weapon, is based on the idea of a protective spirit of the 
family, the personified ‘luck’ of his ancestors. 

In confirmation of this it may be noted that in Viga-Glims Saga, 
where as we have seen the young hero accepted gifts of sword, 
spear and cloak from his grandfather, they were followed by a 
significant dream at the time of the grandfather’s death.** Glum 
thought he saw a huge woman in armour striding over the hills 
towards his far. in Iceland, and on waking he declared that she 
must be the hai: gja, the ‘luck’ or protective spirit of his grand- 
father, ‘who must be seeking a resting-place with me.’ Although 
this vision did not appear at the same time as the gift of weapons, 
there is a clear connection between the two. 


THE SWORD AND THE GRAVEMOUND 


When Helgi saw the Valkyries and received his sword, he was 
sitting on a mound. A connection with the burial mound of the 
family has already been noticed in Volsunga Saga, and recurs in 
Flateyjarbék in a story of a family sword.*’ Before the boy who 
became Olaf the Holy of Norway was born, an earlier Olaf, his 
ancestor, appeared in a dream to his father’s foster-brother, and 
told him that he was to break into his burial mound and take out 
the treasures buried with him. The wealth in the mound could be 
given to Jarl Hakon’s son in return for he!p, but the ring, the belt 
and the sword belonging to the dead king were to be taken to the 
house of his foster-brother, King Harald. Hrani carried out all the 
instructions; he entered the mound, fought and overcame the dead 
man (who in spite of the dream tried to prevent him carrying off his 
treasures), cut off his head, and took away the ring, the belt and the 


% Viga-Ghims Saga, IX. 
*? Flateyjarbék, ed. Vigfusson and Unger, Christiania, 1862, II, 7, p. 7 f. 
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sword. When he reached the house of King Harald, he found all 
anxiously awaiting the birth of the king’s child, which was long 
delayed. Hrani put the belt round the mother and declared that the 
child was to take the name Olaf, and that the ring and the sword 
were to be his. Not long afterwards, a healthy boy child was born, 
and he grew up to be King Olaf the Holy. The inference that the 
first Olaf was reborn in the second is unmistakeable, although the 
king himself is said to have angrily denied it, because it was not in 
accordance with Christian teaching.** Here then the sword acts 
once more as an important link between the dead man in the grave 
and the new-born child, and is once more associated with the name- 
giving. It is said of Viking settlers on the Volga in the tenth century 
that they had the custom of presenting a sword to a newborn child, 
saying: ‘All shall be yours which you can win with your sword.’*® 
Again in the Battle of the Goths and Huns, a poem which is believed 
to contain early heroic material,* it is said of the hero that he was 
born 
with sax and with sword and broad mailcoat, 
with treasure-decked helmet and keen sword. 

The comment on this made in the prose saga is that any weapons 
forged at the time of the birth of a high-born boy were given to 
him. It seems likely however that it may be a description of family 
weapons inherited by the child at birth. 

The idea of swords being taken from graves is indeed so per- 
sistent in Old Norse literature that one wonders whether a practice 
ever existed of removing a sword from a family grave, not as a 
wanton act of tomb robbery but to present solemnly to a newborn 
child who took the dead man’s name, or to a youth who had proved 
himself worthy of it. Interesting in this connection is the story of 
the intrepid girl Hervor in Hervarar Saga,*! who visited her 
father’s burial mound to seek the sword Tyrfing, a family treasure, 
and was finally granted it by the mound’s occupant. The verses of 
dialogue spoken by the girl and the dead man have great imaginative 
power. At first he will not give up the sword, warning her that it 

* Flateyjarbok, 11, 106, p. 135. 

*C. M. Frahn, én Foszlans und anderer Araber Berichte tiber die Russen 
dlteren Zeit, 1823, p. 3. 

* Ed. Kershaw, Anglo-Saxon and Norse Poems, Cambridge, 1922, p. 142 f. 

“! Hervarar Saga ok Heidreks, Fornaldarségur Nordurlanda, ed. Jénsson and 
Vilhjalmsson, Reykjavik, 1943, I, IV, p. 199 f. For introduction and notes, see 
Kershaw, Stories and Ballads of the Far Past, Cambridge, 1921, pp. 79 f., 234 f. 
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will bring ill fortune on her descendants. But she threatens him 
with a terrible curse, the curse of annihilation, if he keeps the 
sword: he and his brothers, she says, shall waste away as in an 
anthill 


... unless you give up the sword that Dvalinn forged. It is not fitting 
that the dead should hold a precious weapon. 


Finally he gives way and grants her the sword without hostility ; 
and the last words he utters are a desire that valour and luck, such 
as the family possessed in the past, shall come to her with the 
sword: 


Fare you well, daughter. Readily would I give you the life of twelve 
men, if you would believe me, strength and endurance and all good 
things which the sons of Arngrim possessed in themselves. 


In the story of Offa, which was known to the Anglo-Saxons but 
has only survived in detail in the Latin chroniclers Saxo Gram- 
maticus and Sweyn Aageson, it would seem that Offa’s sword 
Skrep, with which he proved his valour against his father’s enemies, 
came from a burial mound. Saxo* tells us that the old blind king 
Wermund went searching for the place where he had hidden a 
great sword which, thinking his son unworthy of it he ‘had been 
loath to leave for the benefit of posterity’. He drew it out of a hole 
‘frail with age and rusted away’, and gave it to his son for the duel 
which saved the kingdom. In Sweyn Aageson’s account however it 
is clearly stated that this hiding place was a burial mound :* 


Accordingly he asked to be led to a tumulus, in which formerly he had 
hidden a sword of tried renown. And soon, led by signs as he made his 
way among the rocks, he ordered a sword of great excellence to be dug 
out. 


There is archaeological evidence for the deliberate entrance of 
some of the great burial mounds of Norway, including the Gokstad 
mound which may have been the burial place of Olaf Geirstadardifr, 
whose sword was inherited by King Olaf the Holy. Brogger* has 
given good reasons to believe that the entry into another famous 
burial mound, the ship grave at Oseberg, was on so grand a scale 

42 Saxo Grammaticus, IV, 115; p. 141 in Elton’s translation. 

43 Script. Rev. Dan. 11. Quoted in full, R. W. Chambers, Beowulf, an Intro- 
duction, Cambridge, 1932, P.213. 

“4 ‘Oseberggraven Haugbrottet’, Viking, 1945, p. 1 f. 
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that it could hardly have been the secret work of robbers, and more- 
over that the deliberate destruction in the tomb was such as to 
suggest that belief in magic or some kind of cult inspired the howe- 
breakers rather than desire for plunder. Clearly it was worth while 
to rob a tomb, if it contained a good sword which had been well 
preserved, as many swords were during their period in the earth, so 
that both possibilities may lie behind the many tales in the sagas 
of swords taken from graves and put to use again. But in any case, 
the idea of the family sword passed on to a newborn child or to a 
young man attaining manhood is such a powerful symbol in itself 
that it may well have inspired legends of the dead man in his 
mound yielding up the weapon which had brought him glory in the 
past. 


THE MOTHER AND THE SWORD 


It will be seen from the evidence collected here that the mother 
of the family plays an important part where the sword is concerned. 
Both Grettir and Glum received weapons which had been treasured 
in their mothers’ families. Olaf the Holy later in life — at eight 
years of age, according to Flateyjarbék** — received the sword of 
the earlier Olaf which had been promised to him at birth. It was 
round his mother that the belt had been fastened, and it was to his 
mother that the sword had been entrusted; she kept it in her chest 
until the lad one day demanded what the bright thing was which he 
could see shining at the bottom: 


“That is the hilt of a sword’, said Asta. ‘Whose is it?’ asked Olaf. ‘It is 
yours, my son’, said she; ‘it is the sword called Basing which belonged to 
Olaf Geirstadardlfr.’ ‘I want to have it’, said Olaf, ‘and to wear it.’ Asta 
gave him the sword. 


The presence of a sword at the wedding and the summoning of 
the bride to lay her hand upon it is in keeping with this part played 
by the mother. The significance of the wife and mother in the 
guarding and passing down of family weapons appears to be a 
tradition of considerable antiquity among the Germanic peoples. 
Tacitus states in Germania XV111** that the most important part of 

* Flateyjarbok, U1, 12, p. 12. 

** Tacitus, De Origine et Situ Germanorum, ed. J. G. C. Anderson, Oxford, 


1938, XVIII; I have here used the translation of H. Mattingly, Penguin Classics, 
1948. 
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the wedding ceremony among the Germans was the exchange of 
arms between bridegroom and bride, and that among these arms a 
sword was included. The bride received her gift as a treasure to be 
carefully preserved and passed down to later generations: 


The dowry is brought by husband to wife, not by wife to husband. 
Parents and kinsmen attend and approve of the gifts, gifts not chosen to 
please a woman’s whim or gaily deck a young bride, but oxen, horse 
with reins, shield, spear and sword. For such gifts a man gets his wife, 
and she in turn brings some present of arms to her husband. . . she is 
receiving something which she must hand over unspoilt and treasured to 
her children, for her sons’ wives to receive in their turn and pass on to 
the grandchildren. 


Commentators have generally assumed that Tacitus is mistaken 
here, and that he has misunderstood the dowry given by the bride’s 
father to the bride.” Yet the statements made are quite definite, 
and Meyer believes that we should accept them. In these reciprocal 
gifts of weapons, possessed for a while and then passed on to the 
next generation, there is a striking similarity to the gifts of a horse 
and arms which made up the heriot, the gifts received by a warrior 
from his lord to be given back to him at death.** The woman 
according to Tacitus receives weapons and passes them on to her 
son when he is ready to use them, as Grettir’s mother gave him her 
father’s sword and as Hjordis in Volsunga Saga passed on the 
shattered pieces of the sword of Sigmund the Volsung to her son 
Sigurd. It would seem that in the time of Tacitus the practice was 
that at marriage family weapons shouid be given to the wife, to 
keep in trust for the first-born son. 

Linked with this, we find the practice by which the father’s 
weapons were entrusted to the daughter (as part of the marriage 
dowry, it may be) to hand on to whichever son she chose. There is 
also the further idea that the young man must prove himself to be 
worthy to own the family weapons, perhaps by some deed of 
bravery or by winning arms for himself away from home, as Alboin 
and Beowulf had to do. In the many stories of giving and receiving 
of swords and other arms, it is clear that more than one concept 


*? E.g. R. Much, Die Germania des Tacitus, Heidelburg, 1937, p. 192 f. and 
Anderson, op. cit., p. 110. 

“8 See H. Brunner, Forschungen z. Geschichte des deutschen und franzdsischen 
Rechtes, Stuttyart, 1894, p. 22 f. Also Whitelock, Anglo-Saxon Wills, p. 100. 
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may be traced. But what stands out clearly is the belief in the sig- 
nificance of the family as a continuing force, and of the tremendous 
importance of the family store of ‘luck’ and valour, embodied in its 
greatest men of the past, and passing down with the family 
treasures to each new generation in turn. The idea of a mighty 
woman in armour, riding through the air or striding over the hills, 
is one way of picturing this ‘luck’, and the man who received such a 
being as his protector was held to concentrate in himself during his 
lifetime the power and greatness of the family to which he belonged. 
The tree which sheltered or perhaps supported the house, on whose 
well-being that of the family depended and to which women turned 
at the difficult hour of childbirth, was another symbol. The sword 
which passed down from father to son became also a memorable 
token of the continuing power of the family. We see that it was not 
viewed as a purely masculine treasure, although it was the men of 
the family who wielded it in battle. The women who became the 
mothers of sons and on whom the continuance of the family 
depended were entrusted with the keeping of the family sword in 
the period when it lay at rest between one generation and another. 
It was therefore fitting that a woman’s hand should be laid on a 
sword at the wedding ceremony, and far from being a sign of her 
subjection, the evidence from early literature goes to show that this 
was perhaps the greatest honour which a heroic society could pay 
to her. 
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The Maui Myths in the New Hebrides 


by A. CAPELL 


In an article in Folklore, Vol. 49 (1938), pp. 51-85, an account was 
given of ‘Afterworld Beliefs in the New Hebrides’ in the course of 
which mention was made of the occurrence of the well-known 
Polynesian culture hero Mauitikitiki in the mythology of the New 
Hebrides south of Epi. At that time no further detail was available, 
other than the brief reference given in the article. More recently, 
however, the writer has been able to collect more of the Maui 
myths in the course of visiting the southern New Hebrides for the 
purposes of linguistic research. Translations of some of the myths 
are given in this paper; the original texts will be published along 
with the linguistic studies to which they are relevant. 

In the previous article it was stated that Tangaroa myths do not 
occur where Maui myths are found; the two cycles appear to be 
mutually exclusive. This is true with an exception that makes the 
general truth more striking. ‘The name of 'Tangaroa is found in the 
southern New Hebrides, but the personality is absent. In Tanna 
the word tayalua indicates a snake, either water or land. This 
usage apparently began in the Polynesian-speaking Island of 
Aniwa, where tayaro is ‘snake’. This means that a god of the sea 
has become identified with the sea snake, and then his name has 
been extended to cover any and all snakes — of which there are few 
land varieties in the New Hebrides and these not venemous. In 
Aniwa the name Tanaré is found, and there are echoes of this in 
Aneityum. In the latter island an informant stated that Tangaroa 
was a very old and decrepit man: nefatimi trai ilpu atmas, ‘an old 
man from the spirit-world.’ When he wanted to go from one place 
to another he could not walk but only shuffle along. This, then, is a 
marginal memory only of the powerful Polynesian god. This is 
a complete departure from the normal Polynesian type of Tangaroa 
myth, for in Polynesia he held a very important place: in New 
Zealand he was the lord of the ocean, and in Samoa he was ‘the 
first of the uncreated gods having human form’ (Tregear). In 
Marquesas and Hawai'i Tangaroa was regarded as an evil being, 
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but still as one of the major gods. In no instance does he appear to 
have had any connection with snakes. According to Tregear, 
Tangaroa is interpreted, the ‘Unrestricted’ or ‘Unconditioned’. 
The process of change is clear: as god of the sea, Tangaroa 
represents all fish; thence he has become limited to the sea snake, 
and then the name, having lost its personal character in islands 
which were only marginally Polynesian, has been extended also to 
include land snakes. It is, however, unexpected that the change 
should have originated in Aniwa where the language is Polynesian. 
Even in the north of the New Hebrides where the name of Tangaroa 
appears in many areas (as already shown in the previous article), 
very little of the original character remains; but Tregear notes that 
“Tangaloa was a title sometimes conferred on a chief’ in Samoa. 

The present concern, however, is chiefly with the Maui cycle; 
what has been said above is mentioned only to bear out the state- 
ment that the two characters are almost mutually exclusive in the 
New Hebrides. It is only in Manihiki in eastern Polynesia that 
Tangaroa and Maui meet in one series of myths, and there only 
because in the story of Maui’s obtaining fire for man, the fire- 
goddess Mahuika is replaced by Tangaroa. It is also worth noticing 
in passing that in Tonga, ‘Tangaroa and Maui were both regarded 
as too sacred to be represented by images. 

The motifs of the Maui myths are numerous, but the most 
widely known is the story of his ‘fishing’ and dragging up various 
islands on his fish hook. Usually the story adds that there would 
have been a large continent instead of a group of islands, had not 
the fishing line broken at the critical moment and allowed the land 
to break into small pieces just as it appeared above the surface of 
the sea. In Tonga, however, it is Tangaloa, not Maui, who did the 
fishing — and with the same results. For the general story of Maui 
reference may be made to E. Tregear, Maort Comparative 
Dictionary, s.v. Maui, or to E. S. Craighill Hardy, Polynesian 
Religion (Bernice P. Bishop Museum, Bull. 34 (1921) p. 118). The 
former gives the myths in outline from each of the main Polynesian 
groups. The chief recurrent features are (1) Maui stole fire from 
the underworld, (2) caught the sun in a noose in order to lengthen 
the period of daylight, (3) fished up the Polynesian islands, and 
(4) attempted to destroy death, but lost his own life in the process. 

In the New Zealand story Maui had four brothers — Maui-taha 
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(‘Maui at the side’), Maui-roto (‘Maui in the midst’), Maui-pae 
(‘Maui on the horizon’), and Maui-waho (‘Maui outside’). He had 
also a sister, Hina (the moon), the hero himself being Maui Mua 
(‘Maui the last’). 

The only place where the plurality of Maui’s appears in the New 
Hebrides is in Efate. In general it will appear that the only motif 
of the story which permeated Melanesia is the fishing up of the 
islands, and that in some areas where the name occurs even this 
incident is missing. 

The full name in Maori is Mauitikitiki a Taranga, ‘Maui of the 
topknot of Taranga’ in reference to an incident in his infancy, and 
this is the name which is nearly always found in the New Hebrides 
occurrences of Maui — varying somewhat, of course, from language 
to language. What may be called the Polynesian contents of the 
myth are most apparent in the Polynesian-speaking islands of the 
group, as might be expected, but certain reservations must be 
made in regard to such an apparently obvious statement. Some of 
the Polynesian languages of the southern New Hebrides deviate 
very considerably from the normal Polynesian type, and their 
history has not been as yet established. While most scholars 
believe them to be ‘throw-backs’ from eastern Polynesia, a good 
case can be made out for the opposite viewpoint — that some at 
least of them represent colonies left by Polynesians advancing 
eastward many centuries ago. The people have been in the islands 
long enough to lose a good deal of their specifically Polynesian 
physical appearance, and are often difficult to distinguish from 
their Melanesian neighbours. Secondly, the Mauitikitiki stories 
are almost the only elements of Polynesian mythology that have 
found their way into the New Hebrides: and they were not, so to 
speak, the most important doctrinally in Polynesia. 

It is in Efate that the clearest traces of the Maui cycle appear; 
north and south of that area less and less of the Polynesian story is 
found and more and more motifs enter in which appear to be 
purely local: at least they have no counterpart in Polynesia. It is 
therefore convenient to begin with the Maui story as found in 
Efate. General reference may be made to the notes already given 
in the previous article in Folklore, Vol. 49, pp. 68-9, in which 
deviations from the Polynesian story as regards the ancestry of 
Maui are discussed. After recording the information given in this 
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article about Efate, Dr MacDonald wrote in a letter to Dr Gunn 
dated Havannah Harbour, 30 November, 1887, ‘the fisher up of 
the land was a human being, and not otherwise superior than as 
being the fisher etc.’ Then he immediately adds, ‘Probably the 
story arose from his being the first man of their race who came to 
these islands in a canoe or vessel from which the land on being 
discovered seemed to rise up (italics MacDonald’s) out of the sea; 
compare the eastern (i.e. Polynesian) papalangi (from people in 
ships seeming to come out of the sky at the horizon). I am not sure 
about the plants, etc. There is some confusion, other than about 
their origin as having come from the sky or heaven. He is not said 
to have given the people their customs, and no individual, as far as 
I know, is described by the natives as having done so, but their 
ancestors, vaguely and generally.’ 

From the district of Erakor, in south-west Efate, Pastor Sope 
(aged eighty-six in 1958) gives the following information as trans- 
lated from his original Erakor dialect text: 


In many islands of Melanesia they tell the story of Mautiki. Some tell of 
one Mau, and some tell of two Maus, and some tell of three Maus. The 
story of three Maus is the true one. There are three Maus, because these 
Maus are men who live on earth, when the flood which destroyed the 
earth. Noah’s canoe stuck on Mt Ararat and these three Maus were on 
earth in these many islands. They (i.e. the people) did not see these 
three Maus, but they could tell the stories of the Mau with the pieces of 
the cups of earth that went about on the earth. They tell that these cups 
are the cups the Maus drank from of old, in the days they lived on earth. 

And they say that these Maus were seen in many places where they 
appeared ; they fished with hooksand their hooks stuck when they wereseen 
in the places where they appeared and men afterwards came to live there. 

But some say that these three Mau are brothers, they are the Mau in 
front, Mau in the middle, and the last Mau. Two Maus had real hooks, 
but the third the two gave him a ring' he was fishing with, but he 
didn’t hook any fish on the days when they went to fish, and the two 
gave him some fish that they caught. 

One day the hook of the last Mau stuck when it was dark. Mau-in- 
front and the Mau-in-the-middle told him to take out his hook but he 
could not; so they lifted out the end for him and he dived in order to 
take out the other end that was stuck below. But when he dived he found 
that his hook was stuck in the house of a holy man. 


The word written in Erakor as rig, i.e. riy seems to be an English loanword. 
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When the holy man asked of him why he came to his house, and he 
told him that his hook had stuck, but the holy man said, ‘It is not a hook, 
but if you want a hook I will give you a hook and you will hook fish and 
food if you want.’ He gave him one, he took it and went back above. 

The following day they again went fishing and he hooked many fish as 
he wanted to, and caught some food he wanted. This is the story of Mau 
Tiki’s which first lived on earth when the flood destroyed the earth. 


It is quite obvious that this form of the story has very close 
connections with the Polynesian legends, especially in the Western 
form typified by Maori of New Zealand. The mention of the Flood, 
Noah and Mount Ararat may be disregarded in view of the writer’s 
status as a Presbyterian pastor: he is seeking, as so many of these 
islanders do who are now Christians, to fit the old and the new into 
one pattern. The reference to cups is obscure and in default of 
direct questioning no explanation of it can be given. The motif of 
the failure to catch fish appears in the Maori story. In the latter, 
Maui has an enchanted fishhook, the jawbone of a divine ancestress 
of his, but there is no mention of a holy man living under the sea. 
Neither is there direct mention of the fishing up of Efate, but as 
this appears in the Nguna form of the story (Folklore, 49, p. 68) 
there is no reason to expect that it would be absent from a full 
narration of the story in Efate also. The story is, however, complete 
enough in the two islands for these to be considered as a possible 
point of diffusion. 

It is desirable now to look at the islands in which Polynesian 
languages are spoken and see how the Mauitikitiki story fares in 
those areas where it ought theoretically to be best preserved. In 
the Harbour of Vila, Efate, there are three islands. Iririki has no 
native population, although the name is clearly Polynesian; Fila 
has a Polynesian population, Mele formerly had one, but its 
numbers increased to such an extent that in 1950 the Government 
moved the population to theopposite mainland, about five miles from 
the town of Vila. Fila and Mele speak almost identical Polynesian 
languages, most closely related to Futuna and Aniwa, though geo- 
graphically somewhat removed from them. In these two islands, 
then, a relatively pure form of the Maui stories might be expected. 

According to a Mele text recorded by the present author, 
concerning the origin of the present population, the following is 
the local form of the story: 
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In days of old, Imere (i.e. Mele Island) lay below the sea. Two men 
whose names were Mwautikitiki and Mwauaroaro previously lived at 
Tilik’ita. They looked down at the sea. The sea was calm, and they 
wanted to go fishing. So they went to Pukura and cut a canoe. They tied 
it together and then paddled to Vaitere (lit. ‘Running Water’ — a 
Polynesian name). There they pulled up the canoe and cut some vine 
for poisoning fish. They made a fishing line. They paddled on and began 
fishing. They fished for a short time and their fishing line and they sang 
a song and pulled up the island of Mele. 


Here the main incident is the pulling up of the island of Mele; 
nothing is said of Efate nor the other two small islands. There is 
only the one incident recounted. Another informant made a some- 
what different statement: ‘Our old people say that the first inhabi- 
tants of Mele sailed here from some place unknown. ‘They were 
Tairi Tane and Tairi Fafine, in their canoe named Rarua Vakalo 
or Te Vaka Itona.’ In this list, tane=‘male’; fafine =‘female’ ; 
rarua vékalo =‘war canoe’ (a Nguna name, not Polynesian at all); 
te vaka ituya ‘the canoe from the east’ or perhaps more generally 
‘the canoe from foreign parts’, as itoya is used in all the southern 
New Hebrides languages to indicate an imported object, e.g. ‘knife’ 
is nauitoya ‘foreign bamboo’ in Eromanga and Tanna. There is no 
necessary contradiction between the two origin stories; the second 
may refer to actual colonization and may even have a modicum of 
history behind it; the Maui story may be part of the heritage 
brought by the Mele people from the common store and transferred 
to the new home. In most areas the one incident of the Maui story 
that has remained in people’s minds is the fishing up of the island, 
though, as will appear in the Reef Islands story, it was not the 
Polynesian island that he fished up but a neighbouring non- 
Polynesian island. It is true that the Reef Islands are not in the 
New Hebrides, but they are in a Polynesian tradition that linguis- 
tically at least is strongly reminiscent of the Fila~-Mele-Aniwa- 
Futuna complex. 

The Futuna and Aniwa forms of the story now come up for 
consideration. In Futuna Maui is called A Mo/i/iki (a being the 
marker of proper names), in Aniwa he bears the name Matiktiki, 
and it is this latter form of name which is basic to the variants in 
Eromanga, Tanna and Aneityum. Undoubtedly Aniwa is the centre 
of dispersion for these southern islands. ‘Two modern versions of 
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the story were obtained for this region, both in written form from 
school children’s class exercises, which show at least how the myth 
is told in Aniwa and Futuna at the present day. ‘The Futuna version 
in translation reads as follows: 

He intended to make all the lands closer to Futuna. One evening he 
went to the seaside, and carried a rope with him, with the intention of 
pulling all the lands closer to Futuna. He meant to pull Tanna first, then 
Aniwa, then Aneityum and finally Eromanga. First he began to pull 
these lands closer to Futuna, but he thought also of pulling Fiji. Fiji, 
however, is a big country; nevertheless he intended pulling Fiji closer 
to Futuna. He stood up and threw the rope and pulled at Fiji, but as 
Fiji is a big and heavy country the rope snapped. If the rope had not 
broken, Fiji would now be close to Futuna, but today it is far away from 
Futuna. 

This is clearly a very ‘doctored’ version, but shows the essential 
motif of the Polynesian story. Dr Paton in his autobiography 
stated for Aniwa, 

They say that Matfiktfiki fished up these lands out of the sea. They 
show the deep print of his foot on the coral rocks, opposite each island, 
whereon he stood as he strained and lifted them up above the waters. 
He then threw his great fishing line around Futuna, thirty-six miles 
distant, to draw it close to Aniwa and make them one land; but, as he 
pulled, the line broke and he fell, where his mark may still be seen upon 
the rocks — so the islands remain separated until this day.” 

Such a visible memorial of Mauitikitiki is to be seen on Futuna 
also: 

The Futunese point out where his foot slipped after pulling up the east 
part of the island, and a row of stones stands for the broken fishing line.* 

All this is perfectly normal Polynesian mythology, although in 
some areas it has been learned inaccurately, at any rate by the 
present generation. Yet at the same time Futuna produces Maui 
myths that have no relation to the Polynesian at all — and from this 
point on in the study such myths will appear in all the islands studied, 
including the Reef Islands. One of the purposes of this paper is to 
exhibit a second strand in the New Hebrides treatment of Maui, 
and a beginning may well be made with an aberrant story from 
Futuna, in the heart of the Polynesian linguistic area. 

J. G. Paton, Autobiography, London, 1890, Pt. I, p. 110 


*W. Gunn, The Gospel in Futuna, p. 217. 
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The story here given was dictated in the Futuna language to the 
writer by Charlie Nimoho, one of the educated younger generation 
of Futuna, then studying in Sydney, Australia. He was at all times 
quite candid when he did not know the answer to a question, 
saying that only the old men would know, so that the story as given 
by him may be accepted as an authentic Futuna Maui story. The 
beginning of it contains a few explanations and rationalizations but 
they will not mislead; there are also definite marks of acculturation, 
such as the attempt to place Mauitikitiki historically with regard to 
the Christian era. 


He was a chief in Futuna in olden times. The story tells how Mofifiki 
was man and god at once. Mofifiki the man lived in Futuna at first. He 
was the first of all men to live there; the Futuna people lived there later. 
It is said that Mofifiki had neither father nor mother, but grew up from 
the foam at Sinou.* The story tells that Mofifiki lived in olden times. 
I think it was some years before the birth of Jesus in this world. No one 
can tell precisely, but all agree that Mofifiki was man and god at the one 
time. 

Well then, the story says that Mofifiki was man in some things and 
god in others. Mofifiki was one person; another was Pasiesi, and both 
lived in the country (sc. of Futuna). Pasiesi was a half god. The name 
Pasiesi means a strong god with a big mouth. He knew how to uproot 
stones and destroy things. 

The story began when the people were all living in the land. They did 
not originate in the land but went out from different lands and came to 
our land. The result was that there was a large population in our country 
as in other countries. The story does not tell just when the first people 
came to our land, nor does it tell how they came. Nowadays many people 
believe that they came from some small islands in the Polynesian sea. 
At any rate, at first the appearance of our people was like the people of 
Tonga,° but the common name for our land of Futuna was given by the 
Futuna people from abroad. The people of the land believe that Captain 
Cook gave it the name Varonan, but the name Futuna was given by 
people from abroad, from the island of Futuna.® 

This is the beginning of the story of Mofifiki: there were many people 
in the land, but Pasiesi began the habit of killing some of them to eat, 
and persecuted them until the people were finished. Ten remained, five 

* A place on Futuna. 

* May refer to the Tonga Is. but toya in these languages means simply 
‘foreign’. 

* Referring to the eastern Futuna, Horne Island. 
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women and five men. One boy and one girl went away and lived in one 
place together: two went to Ipau, two to Isia, two to Imouna, two to 
Iasoa, two to Imatani. They reared these children there to keep them 
from being eaten; they wanted them to be able to grow up, but he used 
to eat them. He would take them off to his prison, and keep them there. 
He blocked the door firmly so that none of them could open it. He alone 
opened it in the evening for us to get our food. He brought them good 
foods to make them strong, then he immediately killed and ate them. 

One day he was spying on them to see whether they were fit to eat, 
and said, ‘Tomorrow, now, I will kill them.’ Pasiesi woke up in the 
morning and went to his garden to dig yams and taro and arrowroot and 
all sorts of food for the coming day, and then he killed them and roasted 
them. Then in the evening he would come and spy on them (i.e. other 
prisoners) to see whether they were ready to be killed. 

Pasiesi arose early in the morning and went off to the bush. He was 
still in the bush and had not yet come back when Mofifiki arrived with 
his bow and arrow, hunting. He shot silvereyes and doves and all sort 
of birds. When he got close to Pasiesi’s dwelling he heard the children 
playing about, uttering loud shouts as they busied themselves. Pasiesi 
came along and went close. It was clear that the children were put there 
by Pasiesi to eat. Mofifiki thought he could do something to save them 
from death. He decided to change himself into a child again; then he 
could do everything. If he then changed back again he could take the 
children away. He took his axe, came to them to stand in the doorway 
and asked them, ‘What are you doing here?’ The children said to him, 
“We live here, we and our grandfather. He feeds us well every day.’ 
‘Uh’, said Mofifiki, ‘Do you realize how your grandfather is trying you 
by feeding you up to kill and eat you? What are you doing? Come, let's 
go!’ 

He took the axe and broke down the door. The door split. The 
children came out and fled with Mofifiki. They fled and came down to 
the settlement (marae) at Ipau by the sea and took the path to the bush 
to reach the settlement of Imouna. Not long after, Pasiesi came and 
entered the enclosure but there were no children there. ‘Where had 
they fled to?’, he wondered. Perhaps down to the sea, and he saw that 
they had gone that way. He ran after them. When he stood on the 
headland, he saw them going around the point at Tamtautu. Mofifiki 
shouted out to them to turn round because Pasiesi was chasing them. 
They climbed up to the settlement at Imouna to hide from him. When 
they had climbed up, a breadfruit tree fell on the highway. Now Mofifiki 
used his divine powers to make the children like breadfruit, and he 
turned them into breadfruit. Pasiesi came running up after them and 
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came straight to the breadfruit tree. Said he, ‘I will gather those bread- 
fruit and roast and eat them, and then I shall look for the children’. So 
he collected the breadfruit to cook the fruit, but the breadfruit (wood) 
was damp and put the fire out. He then went off to search again. He 
went and looked in all the settlements in Futuna, and came at last to 
Matani and searched there. Mofifiki and his people broke open the 
breadfruit and came out and climbed on to a large (yam) vine that was 
growing near the spot. 

When Pasiesi came only the rinds of the breadfruit remained. ‘Who 
has eaten that breadfruit?’, he asked. Then he looked up and saw Mofifiki 
and his people above. He shouted to them, ‘How did you get there?’ 
Mofifiki replied, ‘We got up into this empty space. Do you want to 
come?’ Pasiesi said, ‘I do.’ Mofifiki and his people said to him, ‘Come 
along then, pull us away!’ Pasiesi replied, ‘Bah, you can’t pull me.’ 
Then they said, ‘Why should we who are many pull you up?’ Pasiesi 
climbed up and they pulled him up. He kept on climbing up but they 
pushed him back. Pasiesi fell down and they killed him. They climbed 
down and buried Pasiesi and they then separated. Mofifiki asked them, 
“Where are you going?’ They replied that they were going in all direc- 
tions and he sent them to their places, two to Iasoa and two to Imatani 
and two to Isia and two to Ipau, and he followed to Ipau. So Ipau is 
Mofifiki’s place.’ 

The point of interest about this story is that it brings a completely 
new motif into the Maui cycle — the settlement of an island, not 
the pulling up from the bottom of the sea. There is an echo of this 
motif also in one of the origin myths of Mele, which speaks of a 
whole population being eaten by a witch until only one clever 
person remained. Maui, however, does not play any part in this 
latter myth. 

The Maui stories found in the other islands of the Southern and 
Central New Hebrides partake in general of this dual nature: one 
motif of the Maui story, almost always the dragging up of the 
islands, is present along with or embedded in other elements 
which are purely local, and do not recur from island to island. The 
survey by islands will show that the name of Maui has been 
attached to a purely local and pre-Polynesian mythology. In one 
or two instances, such as Aneityum, the pulling up of the island is 
mentioned, but it is not ascribed to Maui but to a local being. 

The treatment of Maui in Aneityum may be studied first, 


7 Various locations on Futuna Island. 
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followed by the occurrences in the remaining islands as far a 
‘Tongoa, in geographical order from south to north. 

In Aneityum Maui is called Mwotiktik.* The one thing he did 
not do was to fish up the island. In fact, the character of Maui on 
Aneityum has nothing whatever in common with the Polynesian 
story at all. An informant — one of a very few who seems to have 
maintained any knowledge of the pre-Christian religion — declared 
that Maui did not bear human form, but appeared at the reef 
entrance as a ray of light appearing at nighttime. From the reef 
entrance towards the south at Anelyauhat he would come directly 
ashore and disappear into the interior of the island. This event 
would take place annually, and successful harvests depended on it. 
If Maui did not come there would be a famine. The informant, an 
elderly man (probably about seventy years of age) asserted that he 
had, with a group of others, actually seen the arrival of Maui in 
this form in his early manhood. It took place on a rainy night, 
when they were sheltering at a spot which he pointed out on the 
beach where the land rises suddenly from the sand. They had all 
been alarmed when they saw the ray of light coming directly in 
from the sea and had fled. Normally when he came all remained in 
their houses: how his coming was to be anticipated was overlooked 
in both questioning and answer. 

‘There does not seem to be any parallel either in Polynesian or in 
the rest of Melanesia to the making of Maui into a god of harvest. 
Increase rites are generally matters of magic practice in Melanesia. 
This treatment of Maui is one of numerous points in which 
Aneityum differs from its neighbours. The raising of Aneityum, 
however, is connected with the local flood myth, and the name of 
the person who achieved this raising was not remembered by the 
informant. The story states that there were two orphan boys who 
were being brought up by their grandparents. These lived in the 
interior of the island on a hill. In those days there was terraced 
agriculture, and the old people had a deep well which supplied the 
water for their gardens. This water was presumably salt, for its 
ultimate source was the ocean. The grandfather kept the well-top 
covered with a lid to prevent the egress of water at the wrong time. 


® In the previous article he was called Moitikitiki on the authority of earlier 
chroniclers. A visit to the island and personal discussion has corrected this, and 
also the assertion that the one who pulled up Aneityum was Inhunerain. 
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The two boys were curious to know where the water came from 
and decided to lift the lid from the well or spring, in spite of being 
warned by their grandfather never to touch it. One day, however, 
they approached the spot stealthily in the grandfather’s absence 
and took off the lid. The grandfather uttered a spell when he 
removed the lid, saying arero, arero ‘cover up, cover up’; the 
boys did not know this, consequently the sea poured in until the 
entire land was flooded and living people and animals were 
drowned. The grandfather saw what was happening and managed 
to rescue himself and them. After three days they were floating in 
their canoe; there was no land and no people. The grandfather 
lowered a line and pulled and pulled, till at last there emerged 
from the sea Saddle Peak, the highest point of Aneityum. 

For Tanna, S. H. Ray in an article® gives a story communicated 
to him by the Rev. W. Gray, which evidently originated in the 
Southern District called Kwamera, of very similar content to the 
Futuna story of Pasiesi, and another from Lenakel, in western 
Tanna, has been communicated to the present writer. This looks 
like an actual borrowing from Futuna, which is only about fifty 
miles from Tanna. Aniwa is less than twenty miles away, and both 
can be seen from White Sands Mission Station on a clear day. 
If, however, this story is taken as typical of Tanna stories of 
Matiktiki, a wrong impression will result. Not only does Matiktiki 
in this island not draw up any islands from the ocean bed, but in 
general he possesses no quality in common with the stories recorded 
in the neighbouring Polynesian islands, but is simply part and 
parcel of the local mythology, retaining nothing but the name as 
evidence of external origin. 

This fact is clearly brought out in J. Guiart’s Un Siécle et Demi 
de Contacts Culturels d Tanna (Paris 1956), when, on page 217, 
Maui (Matiktiki) is linked with Karapenmun in a series of stories, 
which have no link with Polynesian sources, and both the culture 
heroes are domiciled on Mout Melen in south-east Tanna. At the 
same time, the myths related by Guiart are quite different again 
from the non-Polynesian stories of the Pasiesi type and from that 
recounted by Gray of Matiktikiti and Teramsamus. 

Still another story was recorded in the Kwamera dialect of 


* Sidney H. Ray, ‘Stories from the Southern New Hebrides’, Journal of the 
Royal Anthropological Institute, 1901, pp. 147-53. 
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Tanna and brought back by the present writer. The translation 
runs as follows: 


People from Aneityum came to Tanna and lived there in a place which 
is called Yakwayau. They lived there for a long time. Then they wanted 
to go back to Aneityum. They brought all their goods and pigs and 
kava-plants and loaded them on a canoe. They started to paddle to 
Aneityum, but when they came between Aneityum and Tanna they 
found an island which they thought to be Aneityum, but it was not. 

On that island they found a little boy on the shore. He called them 
and the men went ashore. The little boy then said, ‘Unload everything 
and put it ashore.’ The men did as the little boy told them, and then he 
said, ‘Pull the canoe ashore too.’ He came out and held the canoe, but 
the men said to him, ‘You can’t pull this canoe ashore; you are only a 
youngster.’ However, when they began to pull, the little boy just lifted 
up the canoe into the air and put it ashore. 

Then the little boy said to the men: ‘Now is the time for kava; let us 
go to the house and drink kava.’ The men wanted to take some kava 
which they had brought with them, but he said, ‘No; we have plenty of 
kava here.’ When they came to the house, he sent two of the young men, 
saying to them, ‘Go to my garden and pull out two kava plants for us to 
drink.’ The young men went to the garden, but could not pull out the 
kava because it was too big for them. So they came back and he 
questioned them. They said, ‘We can’t find a little one, we have found 
only two big ones and couldn’t pull them out because many people 
would be needed to do this.’ So the little boy went and pulled out the 
kava and took them back to the house. One he gave to the men and one 
he kept for himself. Now, one of these kava plants was enough for 
twenty men to drink, but he gave one to the men and kept one for 
himself. 

After they had drunk he said to them, ‘If you hear my wife call while 
we are sitting down here, then two of you will go and get puddings for 
us.’ Not long after, his wife called, and he said, ‘All right, two men will 
go and get the puddings for us.’ So two men went out but could not find 
a small pudding, so they returned. He questioned them and they said, 
‘We could not find small puddings.’ So he went and got two big 
puddings, gave one to the men and kept one for himself. The men took 
off the leaves and cut the pudding in pieces. The little boy just took of 
the leaves and started at one end and ate through the pudding — enough 
for twenty people to eat. 

When they had finished eating, he took one of the branches of a tree 
called namertk, and said to the men, ‘Look I will throw this branch into 
the sea, and this tree will go ashore straight to Yakwateitapihna.’ The 
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people of that place held a feast called mart. He said to the men, 
“To-morrow you will hear me but you will not see me.’ Early in the 
morning the little boy pushed out his canoe, and one of the men heard 
him. He got and looked and saw that he was no longer a little boy but a 
big man. The little boy went and made miari such as the people from 
Yakwateitapihna make, and he came back and said to the men, “To- 
morrow I will go again to Yanarauya and see all my friends there. They 
want to make niari for me.’ So early in the morning he pushed out his 
canoe again and departed, and later returned. Again he said the same, 
“To-morrow I will go and see the people of Fatarapa; they want to make 
niari for me there.’ So again early in the morning he went, and as he 
pushed out the canoe the same man woke up and saw him again. 

He went and took niari and returned, and said to the men, ‘Now the 
way is clear for you to go home.’ He took some more food and gave it to 
them, and they pushed the canoe out and loaded it up. He said to them, 
“You go and tell the people who make niari for me that if they do so they 
are to make a big one, not a small one.’ They put the coconuts on 
board and the chief took a paddle. Mwatiktiki took out the eyes of a 
coconut at sea and said to the men, ‘Go and tell my friends that I have 
become a spirit. If they want to make a feast for me they shall take just 
the body of a big sea-creature like a turtle or a shark.’ 

When he had finished speaking to them he went down into the sea. 
They heard the sound of the waves but they did not hear him again. 
So they went and gave his message to the people. 


It is curious that the identity of the little boy is just casually 
mentioned at the end of the story. The story itself has no connec- 
tion with any tale of Maui in the Polynesian mythology, and this 
seems to be generally true of the Tanna narratives. Here the little 
boy who is Matiktiki is already on Tanna, and takes to the sea at 
the end of the story. The story of the coconut suggests conflation 
with another widespread Melanesian story about the origin of the 
coconut which cannot be given here, and it certainly seems that a 
number of elements have gone to the making of the story, of which 
Maui supplies only a name. 

In the neighbouring island of Eromanga the situation is precisely 
the same as it is in Tanna: the name of Mauitikitiki applies to the 
actor in a number of stories which have little or nothing to do with 
the exploits of the Polynesian hero. Two of these stories were 
collected in the Eromangan language, and the translations are 
given here before any comment on them is offered. 
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I 


One day Nomotiktik said to the people: ‘Give me one of your children, 
because I have no child of my own living with me; I am all alone and 
friendless.’ The people answered him, ‘Certainly not; we will not give 
you one of our children.’ Nomotiktik replied, ‘All right, then.’ 

One day Nomotittik went to his garden and while walking there cut 
off one of his fingers, which fell to the ground and was lost. Nomotiktik 
went home and a bird called nempli (a swift) came and saw the finger of 
Nomotiktik. She hurried and swallowed it. In course of time the bird 
gave birth to a child, the son of Nomotiktik. She kept the child with her 
other offspring until one day she took him into Nomotiktik’s garden. 
The child saw a ripe banana, and getting a cleft stick brought the banana 
down and ate it. 

Nomotiktik came. Nempli saw him and took away her children and 
left the one which remained. Nomotiktik saw him and asked, ‘whose 
child are you?’ He replied, ‘I am not any man’s child, I am the child of 
Nempli. She swallowed a man’s finger which he cut off and it fell here.’ 
Nomotiktik was overjoyed to hear this and said, ‘Ah! you are my child! 
To-day I've found you! Come and see my house.’ He took him to his 
house with great joy because at first he had no child, but now nempli had 
given him this one to be his child like all the Eromangan people. 


2 

The second story does take Nomotiktik outside Eromanga and 

establishes a link with the Tanna story of the small boy: 
One day a man took a canoe to go to Tanna. Nomotiktik led him across 
the sea and went into his house. In the morning he was like a little 
child and at night he was like a big man. At that time he lifted up the 
canoe of the man who was inside (his house?) and put it on the shore. 
The man saw him and was very much afraid because he was like a little 
man while the canoe was big. The man was frightened, but Nomotiktik 
said, ‘Don’t be afraid, because I am like that every day.’ At night the 
man saw him like a tremendous mountain. 

He said to him: ‘what sort of a man are you?’ ‘I am Nomotiktik,’ was 
the reply, ‘the first man; you (people) came later. I can do anything.’ 
The man wanted to go back, but Nomotiktik said, “Tomorrow morning’. 
The man slept and did not know Nomotiktik took taro and yams and 
bananas and put them in his canoe along with some pigs and fowls and 
lifted up the man who was asleep and pushed them off into deep water. 
When the man awoke he saw that he was out at sea and not down below. 
He was happy to return to his home and see his friends again. 
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One cannot but be struck by the complete poverty of these two 
stories, which bear out the common statement that Eromangans 
are a more backward people than most New Hebrideans. (The 
impression, incidentally, is not borne out by talking with them in 
their own villages, but it is true that they do seem to fail to make as 
much progress even as those of Tanna.) There is nothing added to 
the story of Mauitikitiki except the incident in the first story telling 
how he obtained a child from an amputated finger. The second 
story seems like a vague reminiscence of the longer narrative from 
south-east Tanna. At any rate there is in Eromanga, as in Tanna, 
nothing whatever of the Polynesian content of the Maui cycle at all. 

So the survey leads back to Efate, where the Maui stories seem 
most at home. North of Efate again they dwindle, except for one 
which was recorded from Mae, the Polynesian-speaking section of 
Three Hills Island by the Rev. Peter Milne.’® This story records 
that God the father, God the mother and God the son lived on 
Mae. At first God the father could neither walk nor see; he sat on a 
seat with his arms folded on his chest, and his movements when he 
got tired of sitting caused the earthquake. But God the son could 
walk. They wanted a child and God the mother found the egg of 
a bird. She took it, cooked it and ate it. After ten days she bore a 
son, Mauitikitiki. Maui walked in the same day and in two or three 
days he grew much bigger than his parents, and became very tall. 
In a few days he said he wanted to go to the bush and get some 
food. He went, and brought back a very big yam. He found a 
black thorn, and pricked his father’s arms and legs. ‘The father 
could then walk. He gave his father sight in the same way. He 
made the world, pulling the islands up with a rope, but the rope 
broke and the rest of the world drifted far away. 

So after a purely Melanesian or New Hebridean start, the Mae 
story comes back to the normal Polynesian ending. It is the area 
where Polynesian influence is strongest that the Maui myths are 
best preserved, and this was to be expected. The departures from 
the original Polynesian content are, however, in need of explanation 
if any can be offered, and a few words on this matter will not be 
out of place. In the first place there seems to be some conflation of 
Maui stories and Tangaroa stories in the northern section of the 
New Hebrides. Reference to Layard’s Stone Men of Malekula, 

*® Quoted from A. Don, Light in Dark Islands, 1918, p. 93. 
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Vol. 1, p. 206 ff. will show that in the north Tangaroa appears in 
various guises as Tagharo, Tahar, Tangaro, etc. In these instances 
as in the Melanesian occurrences of Maui there is often little more 
than the Polynesian name left; few or none of the Polynesian 
characteristics are found. In this respect both Tangaroa and Maui 
have suffered similar fates. The main point to notice at the moment, 
however, is that in the Banks Islands particularly, and one or two 
regions of Malekula, Tangaroa ceases to be one person. A group of 
brothers is substituted for Tangaroa — all of the same name, except 
the eldest, who is called Kwat (Qat). This word means ‘head’, and 
Layard is right in accepting Codrington’s identification of ‘head’ 
with ‘senior’ rather than Iven’s interpretation of ‘ceremonial hat’. 

In the Mauitikitiki stories also, there is not just one but a 
number of brothers. In the Efate version given above, Pastor Sope 
speaks of three Mauis, whom he regards as human beings of old 
time. In the New Zealand story there are five brothers Maui, each 
being distinguished by an adjective attached to his name. In the 
Manihiki legend there are three sons, as in the Efate version. In 
each also the names are Maui First, Second and Third in Manihiki, 
in Efate Maui in front, in the middle and last. The connections then 
seem to be closer with Manihiki-Rarotonga than with NewZealand, 
while the Samoa—Tonga tradition does not enter into the account. 

It would therefore appear that the Mauitikitiki stories came to 
the New Hebrides from a Polynesian source closely connected 
with the Rarotonga tradition and only a little less with the New 
Zealand tradition. They came to the centre of the group with the 
Polynesians who are responsible for the Polynesian element there. 
Difficulty arises then in deciding who these people were. In 
Aniwa and Futuna no mention is made of multiple Mauis, but it 
cannot be presumed that they were not there, because the evidence 
is not complete. ‘The only possible presumptions are (1) that in 
Futuna legend, were it fully preserved, there would not be more 
than the original five brothers, and certainly not the ten of the 
Banks Islands; and (2) that they were not named Tangaroa. It 
seems safe to regard Efate as the point of impact of the Maui 
stories. From there they spread southwards, becoming gradually 
vaguer as they spread. On Eromanga and Tanna only the name 
really took hold, the myths did not, but local myths were added to 
imported names. Whether these myths were already present on 
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these islands, attached to other names, it is impossible to say. 

The Mae story is somewhat different from those to the south. 
It does embody the best-known features of the Polynesian story, 
but set in a foreign background. The Mae form of the Polynesian 
language differs very widely from the Fila~Aniwa—Futuna form, 
and betokens a different origin, both in place and in time. One 
would naturally think of the Samoa—Tonga tradition as a possible 
solution of the problem. There is nothing in the one brief story 
preserved to support this hypothesis, and the necessary linguistic 
analysis has not yet been done, although there is material awaiting 
examination. At this stage the question of the position of the Mae 
legend in the historical sequence is best left open. 

As already pointed out in the previous article, the Maui myths 
end at the centre of the New Hebrides, while myths evidently 
based on Tangaroa hold sway in the north. The only question to 
be decided is whether the Maui and Tangaroa myths have met and 
coalesced in the north, where the multiple Kwat of the Banks 
Islands suggest the Maui brothers of the south. The evidence given 
by Deacon, Layard and others" for south-west Malekula suggest 
the possibility of such a happening. The mere fact that the Kabat, 
Hambat or Ambat of this region are said to have been white-skinned 
may only mean that the people who brought the ideas were 
Polynesian. In Atchin Tahar is the moon, and recalls the link 
between Maui and Hina (The Moon) in Polynesian story, but that 
link does not seem to subsist in Melanesian New Hebrides. It 
seems best, however, to regard all these details as deriving from 
the particular group of Polynesians who brought the Tangaroa 
beliefs rather than those who brought the Maui beliefs. This leaves 
the central area, especially Efate, as the point of contact of the 
Maui group of Polynesians, and the north-eastern New Hebrides 
as the point of contact of the Tangaroa group. Each will have 
spread north and south from those central points. Much study on 
linked subjects still remains to be done — linguistics should have 
much to contribute, as should also social anthropology and perhaps 
physical anthropology as well. These further studies lie outside the 
field of the present paper, which seeks to throw light only on the 
arrival, spread and decay of the Maui stories in the southern half 
of the archipelago. 

" Layard, op. cit., p. 209 f. 
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Cunning Murrell 


A Study of a Nineteenth-Century Cunning Man 


in Hadleigh, Essex 
by ERIC MAPLE 


BeFrore the coming of the railway in the mid-nineteenth century, 
the Rochford Hundred of Essex was geographically and culturally 
isolated. Harriott, the founder of the River Police, who served as a 
local magistrate early in the nineteenth century, commented upon 
the prevalence of the belief in witchcraft in his own times, and at 
the close of the same century, Arthur Morrison, the novelist, noted 
that the belief still survived at that late date, although it was by 
then confined to the old people. In 1933 the Vicar of Little Wakering 
made the significant statement in the parish magazine that ‘deep in 
the hearts of country people is still a religion of secret paganism 
which causes a mysterious resistance to the essential truths of 
Christianity’. 

In common with that of other ague-ridden Essex Hundreds, the 
folklore of Rochford is macabre, with sickness and death a constant 
theme. Malice, the Evil Eye, and the paralysing power of the 
witches were very real fears of rural labourers. I was told that in the 
Hadleigh of 1880 there were still old men who regarded ‘trough- 
eyed’ persons (those with one eye set lower than the other) 
as witches, and expressed contempt for all opinion to the 
contrary. 

This dark melancholy heritage was the source of the power of 
Cunning Murrell. 

James Murrell is said to have been born in Rochford in the year 
1780. The Murrells, a local family, are well represented in the 
district today. On leaving school, he was apprenticed to a surveyor 
in Burnham, and later worked as a chemist’s stillman in London. 
He became a shoemaker in Hadleigh about 1810, and his name is 
first mentioned in the Baptismal Register in 1814, when the birth of 
a child to his wife, Elizabeth, is recorded. Until his death in 1860, he 
practised as a ‘cunning man’, and was popularly regarded as a 
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wizard. In his fifty years of witch-hunting, he succeeded in agitating 
the old fear of witchcraft into something like a mania, but in doing 
so he unwittingly preserved the old traditions and folktales for a 
generation beyond their normal span, and in this respect folklorists 
are in his debt. 

To the villagers of south-east Essex, James Murrell was “The 
Devil’s Master’. He claimed the power to exorcize evil spirits, 
destroy witches, and restore lost and stolen property. He was 
renowned as a herbalist and animal healer, and as an astrologer, he 
was said to be infallible. The following traditions, illustrating his 
remarkable reputation, are representative of a large number which 
I have collected.! 

He once correctly predicted the death of a man ‘to the very day 
and hour’. On one occasion, when asked for the horoscope of a 
child, he refused, saying ‘Make the most of the child, you will not 
have it for long’. The child died shortly afterwards. Again, when 
consulted by an old lady, he refused to make a prediction for more 
than nine years ahead. The lady died in the eighth year. He 
accurately forecast his own death — to the minute. 

As a herbalist, Murrell had a county-wide practice. His cottage 
was filled with drying herbs which hung in profusion from the 
ceiling. He was known to have annotated and corrected a copy of 
Culpeper in accordance with his own herbal knowledge. From 
Benton, the local historian, comes a suggestion that he was an 
abortionist, but I have found no confirmation of this charge. He 
would buy warts for a halfpenny, using the counting method. He 
was in demand as an animal-doctor on farms throughout Essex, 
Suffolk and North Kent. His technique was remarkable. After 
taking a good look at the animal, he would pass his hands over the 
affected part, mutter a prayer, and finally hang an amulet about the 
creature’s neck. His treatment was usually successful. 

Murrell is principally remembered for his pursuit of witches. 
His iron witch-bottles were cast by the local smith whose descen- 
dants live in Hadleigh today. It is said that the casting of the first 
bottle defied all the smith’s efforts until Murrell recited a charm, 
and then all went well. 


* During the preparation of this study, all printed and written sources have 
been examined and evaluated, and a number of unrecorded oral traditions 
obtained from old residents of the district. 
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Mrs Watson, whose grandmother lived next door to Murrell, 
gave the following example of his power. 


A young woman found an old gypsy hiding in a barn and ordered her 
out. She was a witch, and she cursed the girl who presently began to 
scream like a cat and bark like a dog. Murrell was called in. He placed in 
the fire a bottle containing hair and nail-clippings from the victim. He 
told everyone to keep absolutely silent while they awaited the arrival of 
the witch. Presently there came a hammering on the door, and a woman's 
voice begged him to stop ‘the test’, as the fire was causing her agony. 
The bottle burst. On the following morning, an old woman was found 
burned to death outside the Woodcutters’ Arms, three miles away. It 
was the gypsy. The girl recovered, 


For such services, Murrell’s charge was half-a-crown. He was 
said to have the power to summon anyone by means of the 
bottles, even those who had gone overseas and were wanted at 
home. In Mrs Watson’s eyes, he was ‘a good man who helped 
people’. 

As a restorer of lost and stolen property, he was in the tradition 
of the cunning men of old. Mrs Petchey (aged eighty-six), who 
came to the village as a child, described how ‘My mother lost a 
brooch, and Murrell told her who had stolen it. It was her own 
sister-in-law. He wouldn’t tell her, though, unless she promised 
not to tell anyone. The brooch was back in its old place a few days 
later.’ 

Mrs Watson described the experience of a boy who consulted 
Murrell about some money lost from a box. The Cunning Man 
first ascertained that no one else had been informed of the matter. 
He then took the boy into the kitchen, saying ‘Don’t worry, the 
money is not stolen. It has been taken for a purpose, and will be put 
back again. Will you keep quiet if I show you the woman who took 
it and never speak of it during her lifetime?’ The boy agreed, and 
was told to look in a glass, and there he saw his own mother 
walking on Castle Hill nearby, carrying bundles of wood. Shortly 
afterwards the money was put back into the box. 

Like the witches of old, Murrell was said to possess the power of 
flight, and to travel incredible distances at night. One story says he 
was seen crossing the River Crouch on a broomstick. Another tale 
relates how he suddenly vanished from the company of several old 
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men on Canvey Island and reappeared at his own village, miles 
away, at about the same time. 

Murrell maintained a remarkable intelligence system which kept 
him briefed of all local affairs. By judicious questioning, he would 
‘pump’ those who consulted him, and note and file the information. 
In due course the knowledge would be disclosed to other clients 
with devastating effect. He also had contacts in the villages who 
supplied him with information, and a very large post, some letters 
coming from London where Essex girls were working as servants. 
His correspondence and papers survived until 1956, when they 
were burned, their importance being unrecognized. They were 
described to me as ‘written in a kind of shorthand, and brown with 
age’. I was able to salvage a studded trunk of the eighteenth 
century in which they were contained, and this is now in my 
possession. 

His books were seen and described by Arthur Morrison, who 
examined them seventy years ago. They included works on astrology 
and astronomy, tables of ascensions, many seventeenth-century 
medical books, and anatomical plates. The main interest of the 
collection lay in several unbound home-made books on conjuration, 
geomancy and astrology. Only the last survives today. When I 
examined it, I found it to be a scrapbook of astrological data 
ranging from the mid-seventeenth to the mid-nineteenth century. 
There were nativities of public figures, including Queen Victoria, 
Melbourne, and Wellington. The minute handwriting of its original 
owner, one ‘Neboad’, was succeeded by Murrell’s crabbed scrawl. 
This book, in company with Murrell’s iron churchwarden pipe, is 
the showpiece of a local gentleman’s collection. 

Among his ‘magical instruments’, seen after his death, was a 
‘trick’ telescope which enabled him ‘to see through brick walls’. 
His other apparatus included the crystal, the mirror, the bowl of 
water and, it is said, a copper charm with which he could distinguish 
the true man from the liar. 

Murrell cultivated an atmosphere of mystery about himself. He 
kept apart from community life, spoke seldom and then only 
oracularly, and usually travelled at night. His house was regarded 
by all as ‘a place to avoid’. Those who decided to consult him were 
known to hang about the gate for a long time before plucking up 
courage to knock. There was, however, one occasion when this 
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facade broke down. Mrs Watson’s mother, when a child, irritated 
him by banging on his window, and he so far forgot his dignity as 
to chase her down the lane. 

There is a strong suggestion that Murrell was at one time 
involved in a smuggling episode. Mrs Petchey, who disapproved of 
him, said, “hey were all afraid of old Cunning Murrell. He was a 
smuggler and a bad man. He did things that wouldn’t be allowed 
today — them witchcrafts, I mean. Nowadays, people would say 
he’d sold his soul to the Devil, wouldn’t they? They’d put him 
away for his witchcrafts.’ 

Murrell’s philosophy is expressed in the declaration so often on 
his lips, ‘I am the Devil’s master.’ In this he brooked no rival. He 
even disputed with the curate on his own deathbed, regarding the 
clergyman as a mere novice in matters of the spirit. Mrs Scudden, 
an old Hadleigh resident, told me that the then Rector, the Reverend 
Thomas Espin, who had been Professor of Pastoral Theology at 
Queens College, Birmingham, was always discussing theological 
points with Murrell and could never win the arguments. ‘He 
knows his Bible better than I do,’ said the parson. ‘He is either a 
very good man or a very bad one, and I can’t make up my mind 
which.’ 

Local opinion about Murrell varied considerably. The gentry 
disliked him intensely, considering him a dangerous quack and 
disseminator of superstitious nonsense. Still, it was not unknown 
for some of them to consult him secretly. ‘To the poor, he remained 
to the end a most valuable member of the community, whose 
magical powers were always at their service to combat the forces of 
evil — at a price, of course. When at last he died, his loss was felt 
most keenly, and for thirty years afterwards he remained a subject 
of earnest discussion. On balance, local opinion is in his favour. 
The descendants of those who actually knew him are emphatic that 
he was a good man. Those who say otherwise are either late-comers 
to the village, or those of higher social standing. 

He died on 16 December, 1860, and was buried in an unmarked 
grave on the east side of Hadleigh churchyard beside most of his 
twenty children. His death certificate laconically states ‘James 
Murrell: Profession Quack Doctor: Natural Causes’, in spite of 
the claim of a rival wizard, a Rayleigh man, that he had most 
unnaturally ‘done for Murrell’ by means of a witch-bottle. 
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He left no will. His personal effects were in great demand as 
souvenirs, and some were preserved with superstitious reverence 
for many years. His whalebone umbrella was in the possession of a 
local undertaker until a few years ago, and an elaborately carved 
chest is now in the hands of a lady at Southend-on-Sea. The ‘trick’ 
telescope had a strange destiny. Tradition says that bad luck 
dogged its purchaser. Murrell had, for obvious reasons urged his 
son never to part with it, but tempted by an offer of half-a-guinea, 
the latter sold it to a local gentleman who was shortly afterwards 
found dead with the half-guinea lodged in his throat. The last 
surviving witch-bottle was put on the fire by his illiterate son, 
Buck, who, although quite unqualified to follow his father’s pro- 
fession, was persuaded by a friend to attempt a little magic on his 
own account. The bottle exploded and blew down a wall of his 
cottage. 

No picture of Murrell survives. By all accounts he was ‘a very 
little man’. Mrs Watson described him as ‘wearing a hard hat and a 
bobbed tail coat, his hands behind him, he used to walk along 
humming loudly and lost in thought’. He invariably carried a 
basket and a whalebone umbrella. He wore iron goggles which 
gave him a somewhat frightening appearance and scared away 
children, of whom he was actually very fond. ‘There was the in- 
evitable ghost after his death. Mrs Scudden’s father saw it when 
he was a boy. The spectre was gathering herbs by the roadside, 
and was unmistakably Murrell. The haunting continued for a 
short while, and then abruptly ceased. 

When considering the place of Murrell in Essex folk-history, I 
was faced with the problem of deciding whether he was the gifted 
impostor the Essex gentry thought him, or one of the last represent- 
atives of the ancient craft of ‘cunning men’. I incline to the latter 
view because of his vast knowledge of white magic, and the fact that 
he conformed in every detail to the traditions of the craft. The 
village Wiseman or Wisewoman played an important part in rural 
life until the late nineteenth century. Wherever the fear of witch- 
craft survived, there also would be found the Cunning Man who 
with his knowledge of counter-spells and herbal medicine, was a 
very necessary social institution. Only when the belief in witchcraft 
died did this craft become extinct. These English ‘witch-doctors’ 
were the subject of much comment in the sixteenth century, when 
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strong attempts were made by the clergy to convince the people 
that traffic in magic, whether white or black, was sinful. Latimer 
preached against it, and George Gifford, the Essex parson, 
described the forbidden practices in some detail in his Discourses. 

When we compare the methods of the Cunning Man in the 
sixteenth century, as described by Gifford, with those of Cunning 
Murrell in the nineteenth century, we are faced by the unmistak- 
able fact that here is one and the same craft. In the use of the glass 
the crystal, the bowl of water, and in the pursuit of lost property, 
the techniques are identical. Even the combination of magical 
charms and prayer is the same. Because of this, I believe that 
Murrell was a genuine survival. 
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The Couvade 


Some Observations on an Article contributed to Folklore 
by Professor Vukanovié in September, 1959} 


by BARBARA AITKEN 


In the first place, it must be said that some of the customs cited by 
Professor Vukanovié in his learned article, such as those in which 
the husband is believed to help his wife’s delivery by lending gar- 
ments, seem not to be couvades at all, but to belong to another class 
of magic or another mode of identification with the wife. And may 
not spitting or blowing into her mouth be connected with theories 
of impregnation through the mouth, and so be a way of claiming or 
acknowledging the child? Should not the term couvade be limited 
to customs in which the husband may rightly be said ‘to brood’, 
couver, by lying-in, by observing restrictions appropriate to a 
lying-in woman, or by actually feeling pain? Typical examples 
would be those which Professor Vukanovi¢é gives on page 474: 
In Baska, ‘It is still customary here and there for the husband to 
make a dietetic couvade. . . . For a week he is given only soup made 
from hens, which is the food eaten by women at such times.’ At 
Pryren ‘the first pangs are said to be felt by the husband’. At 
Magili, ‘the husband lay couvade for forty nights’ (page 470): and 
the various cases of the husband sitting ‘warming his knees’. In the 
case On page 470, we see the couvade surrounded by a number of 
protective rites. 

Professor Vukanovié gives many cases of the husband’s garr:ent 
being placed near the wife; but this is not a couvade, any more than 
the Tewa custom of laying an ear of maize (Santa Clara) or the 
husband’s own ‘dressed ear of maize’ (Hano) beside the wife to 
protect her and the baby. 

Incidentally, the Hano-Tewa and the Hopi scalptakers used to 
observe a sort of couvade to protect themselves from the sense of 

? Professor Tatomir P. Vukanovi¢, ‘Traces of Couvade among Balkan 


Peoples’, Folklore, Vol. 70, September 1959. 
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guilt, sometimes leading to a nervous breakdown, which seems to 
have been a real danger. One of the ‘warrior songs’ sung at Hano in 
1913 was so archaic that my informant, though reckoned an expert 
in such matters, admitted that some words baffled him. The 


meaning appears to be: 


Nai’s (the warrior’s name) scalp sits like a child in the womb, 
His newborn babe is but now cast forth. 


My informant was clear, however, that the lines mean ‘he sits 
having given birth to the scalp that he has brought home’, and 
refer to the attitude of ‘a person sitting very still with knees tucked 
up and his arms embracing his knees’. ‘Possibly’, he cautiously 
said, ‘the song was about the man sitting in the underground- 
lodge waiting to have his head washed.’ 

A Hopi informant form Oraibi, old enough to remember such 
customs in vigour, gave a fuller account: 


The khalé*® taka who has killed a Ute has to go into Mutsh Kiva, a 
lodge devoted to this purpose. He stays in there just as if he had been 
delivered of a child. He sits with his knees close together, his feet close 
together and drawn in under his knees, his arms folded on his knees, 
and a circle of cornmeal drawn around him on the floor. He must not 
even stretch or slide his feet forward. He sits three days like that, all the 
time; only occasionally do they allow him to pass the cornmeal line. He 
has to choose someone for his father.— [This is the usual title for an 
initiator or sponsor, and has no connection with the childbirth idea.] 
On the fourth day there is a little loin-cloth woven for the Ute that was 
killed. [A man sometimes gives a first loin-cloth woven by himself or his 
clansman to his real child.] “They have to watch the sun as it gets to 
afternoon, for by that time the loin-cloth must be finished. . . . When it 
is ready all the men have to gather at that Kiva. They have to make a 
road, a feather at the end of a long cotton string for the one that was 
killed. The khalé* taka who killed him, they have to wash his head and 
make a prayer-token (feather, pine needles, cotton string) for him with 
eagle feathers on it. He has to put on the loin-cloth made for the killed 
man. They tell him to walk on one of the two roads which they have 
made; they are of the same length of string, but one of them is for him 
to have long life and the other short life, and they don’t tell him which is 
which. While he is walking they have to dance. Then they go down to 
the south-west (?) end of Oraibi. When they come back to the end of the 
houses they have to chop up the scalp with a stone and make it soft, and 
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while they are doing that, the people are going around, and the man puts 
bits of the scalp into the children’s mouths.’ 


I include all these rites, to show the atmosphere of nervousness 
which surrounded the scalptaker. Hopi folktales emphasize the 
peril he was in until the rites had been performed. The informant 
went on to tell a legend of the khalé*® taka having once been very 
numerous and dangerous — rather like the Kkiwautl warrior- 
dancers who had to be tamed. 

My chief object, however, is to protest against Professor 
Vukanovic’s general interpretation of the couvade custom. ‘Its 
origins’, he writes, (pp. 475-6), ‘can be traced back to the distant 
past of the human race. They go back to a time when men... 
sought the help of religion and magic. ... These archaic con- 
ceptions lingered on in fossilized form among Balkan peoples, 
here and there, from the most distant past down to the present day, 
and are kept alive in patriarchal societies. . . . Primitive conceptions 
of woman’s uncleanness ... had its influence on Couvade. The 
man was clean and strong, and so able to protect his baby from evil 
spirits. .. The archaic spell of the remote past... preserved in 
the Couvadle.” No doubt the Couvade ‘originated’ in prehistoric 
times, but not in prehistoric times only: possibly, less often then 
than in historic times. For the custom is the stylized expression of 
actual, though not universal, experiences, and is always being rein- 
forced by recurrences of the experience. There seems no doubt 
that some nervous men experience a sympathetic reflexion of the 
wife’s symptoms: some have ‘morning sickness’, some have labour 
pains. Such men are generally the subject of pity and mild ridicule. 
The late Miss Blackman, who first called my attention to this, came 
across it accidentally while pursuing technological enquiries in 
East Anglia. But, far from being peculiar to that region, it has been 
noted in other counties, in other parts of Europe, in North Africa — 
in short, un peu partout. Wherever the custom exists, as, for example, 
in the classical cases of the Caribs, one may infer that the experience 
lies, or lay, behind it. 

The experience can also exist and be recognized without giving 
rise to a stylized custom — as, for instance, in this country. 

The transition from experience to custom is an easy one. This is 
one of many respects in which the uncivilized and the illiterate are 
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more sensitive than the educated. Given frequent occurences of 
such feelings in any ‘savage’ or peasant society, it would be thought 
unfeeling not to feel them, and the simulation of them would give 
rise to a formalized custom. (Much as in communities where fasting 
visions (aboriginal North America) or definite conversion (some 
sects in Great Britain) are socially required, the insensitive are 
obliged to claim to have experienced them in a stylized form.) 

In France and Spain some curers, some priests — by concen- 
trated thought or by prayer, out of compassion or for reward — 
are recorded as transferring women’s pains to themselves. French, 
Spanish, and (I think) Moslem saints who practised this in their 
lifetime are now invoked in cases of difficult labour. 

Unique, perhaps — certainly uncommon — is a case of couvade 
in the literal sense recorded about the year 1900. A Yorkshire 
publican became so lazy in his last years that he refused to leave his 
bed at all. His wife employed him to hatch turkey’s eggs. 

Couvade is not ‘fossilized’. It is not even dead. To use Marett’s 
phrase, Couvade is a survival which survives. 
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Carnival in the Rhineland 


by GODFREY FEY 


*‘KARNEVAL’ has played a part in the Rhineland from time im- 
memorial. As early as 1133 pre-Lent processions had become well 
established in Aachen, and similar festivities are recorded at 
Cologne in 1144. The Church was originally opposed to it, until 
slowly the association of pagan rites and Saints’ day celebrations 
became accepted. As late as the nineteenth century, there were 
civic attempts to curtail, and even stop, the merrymaking, but after 
World War I, a revival of the traditional ritual customs began, and 
in the 1950’s, Carnival had returned to its old roistering and tom- 
foolery. 

It begins on 11 November every year, when committees are 
formed, and the general preparations for the parades, themes, 
personages, etc., are begun. Eleven is the mystic number through- 
out Carnival. Not only does it start on the the eleventh day of the 
eleventh month at eleven minutes past eleven o’clock in the morn- 
ing, but all parades and processions start at eleven minutes past the 
hour. In 1959 a special parade was held in Mainz to commemorate 
the one hundred and twenty-first (eleven times eleven) anniversary 
of the Mainz Carnival Society. Trier town council contributed 
Deutsche Mark 11,111, and eleven pfennigs towards the cost of its 
procession. It has been suggested that the signing of the Armistice 
at eleven o'clock on 11 November, 1918 had a bearing on the 
revival of Carnival in the 1920’s. 

The Prince of Carnival is appointed in the early weeks of 
preparation. He is usually some well-known personality in the 
town who is well-to-do, as he has large expenses which are not 
re-imbursed. He is called Seine Tollitat, His Dullness, and chooses 
his own Princess Ihre Lieblichkeit." 

The theme of the parade is chosen, and great preparations are 
made in building decorated floats, designing costumes, and 
organizing the festivities; but because of the Christmas and 

* At Miinchen-Gladbach in 1958, His Dullness was Prinz Karl Heinrich I, a 
brewery representative, with Prinzessin Sofia Niersia XIII, his Consort. 
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Sylvester (New Year) celebrations, the general public do not become 
‘Carnival-conscious’ until early January. As soon as Sylvester, or 
New Year’s Night, is over, the shops and stores begin displaying 
all the essentials, such as colourful materials and costumes, 
grotesque, leering masks, gaudy make-up and cosmetics, trinket 
jewellery, paper hats, streamers and toy musical instruments. By 
mid-January all the preparations are well under way, and the 
‘Spirit of Carnival’ is noticeable everywhere, building up to a 
climax just before Lent. 

Mock trials and the burning of straw effigies are now dying out, 
and in their place ‘Fools’ Conferences’ are held. These have a 
strong popular appeal, and with the coming of television in the last 
five years, the ‘Conferences’ are brought into homes all over 
Germany, to such a degree that other towns are now adopting the 
Carnival idea, though more as a tourist attraction than as a local 
festival. Hamburg and other places which were formerly Protestant 
strongholds are now becoming Carnival-minded. The ‘Confer- 
ences’ are akin to a music hall show, in which comedians tell topical 
or local jokes, preferably in dialect, teams of dancers perform, brass 
bands play and, of course, traditional Carnival songs are sung. 
‘Conferences’ are broadcast as well as televised, and there is now 
great rivalry as to which town can produce the best of the year. 
During the three-and-a-half years that we lived in Germany 
(mostly in the Rhineland), we were almost driven mad by these 
performances, repeated night after night on television as the Car- 
nival spirit warmed up. 

Carnival reaches its climax in the last week before the beginning 
of Lent. The Thursday before Ash Wednesday is known in the 
Rhineland as Alt-Weiber-Fastnacht, or Wives’ Night.? Women 
reign supreme on this day. They will tip the hats of passing men — 
even policemen — dance in the offices, market places, railway 
stations, and stores. They play pranks on any male they see. They 
must never be refused a drink or a kiss. ‘The husbands must stay at 
home and look after the house, or go outside and take the risk. 

Then follow the Drei Tolle Tage, or Three Crazy Days. These 
come at the week-end, and everyone celebrates in various halls, 
Bierstuben, and restaurants, holding their own Fools’ Conferences 


2 On this day also there is the Méhnentreffen, or Old Hags’ Feast, which can 
be seen at Waldhausen and Eicken, among other places. 
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and Fancy Dress Balls. The symbol of the medieval Fool is pre- 
dominant, and he is the main character in the Carnival parades and 
celebrations. 

Monday is Rosenmontag, the highlight of Carnival in most 
Rhineland towns. Rosenmontag means Rose Monday, but originally 
it had nothing to do with roses. The name comes from Rasen(d)- 
Montag, or Boisterous Monday, the name given to the celebration 
in the eighteenth century. Rasen in the Cologne dialect is ‘rose’, 
but it also means ‘to be boisterous’. Similarly, Shrove Tuesday, or 
Fastnacht, is also misnamed Veilchendienstuz, or Violet Tuesday; 
and in some places the previous Sunday is now known as Tulpen- 
sonntag, or Tulip Sunday. In Cologne and Diisseldorf, the big 
parade is on Rosenmontag, and in Ménchen-Gladbach on Veil- 
chendienstag. 

Whatever the day of the big parade, the procedure is the same. 
At eleven minutes past the appointed hour, the procession starts. 
A mounted escort leads the way, followed by brass bands from the 
local factories, mines, and shooting clubs. Then come the floats, 
which display the theme of the parade for that year. This usually 
pokes fun at some political or topical happening, or shows some 
aspect of the town’s life, culture or industry, though this is not a 
strict rule. Politicians, popular singers, and other well-known 
people are often cheerfully mocked, and fun and ridicule is every- 
where. Life is topsy-turvy for the time being, and the Fool is King. 
The procession is usually some three or four miles in length, and 
between the bands and floats come people in fancy costumes of all 
sorts, large, hideous masks, dancing troupes, flag throwers, and 
buffoons. 

The last float is that of Seine Tollitdt and his Princess, and around 
it, in cap and bells, the Jester — the Spirit of Carnival — dances, 
turns, and cartwheels all the time. This last float is always the most 
grandiose and the most eagerly awaited. Ihre Lieblichkeit blows 
kisses to the men in the crowd, the women have a smile and a wave 
from the handsome Prince, while the children scramble for sweets 
thrown to them by the Royal entourage. Hundreds and thousands 
of spectators line the routes and, arm in arm, sing and laugh as the 
procession passes. There are continuous cries of Halt Poll, (banish 
cares, banish sorrows) from those taking part in the parade, 
answered in like fashion by the people in the crowds. Nothing 
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damps their spirits, or those of the performers, and neither snow, 
rain, nor hail can quench their gaiety. 

At Ménchen-Gladbach, the parade is held on the last day of 
Carnival, Shrove Tuesday, or Vetlchendienstag, instead of on the 
more usual day, Rosenmontag. Here the parade, having gone round 
the town, returns some hours later to the Kaiser Friedrich Halle 
for the Grand Ball which celebrates the end of Carnival for that 
vear. Everyone is in fancy dress, and there is much dancing, 
singing, and drinking. Then at the end of the evening, a herald 
announces the sad news: ‘Carnival is dying.’ A short eulogy is 
pronounced by Seine Tollitat. The Jester — Carnival itself — 
then enters for the last time, cartwheeling and dancing up to the 
royal dais, where he collapses, and is pronounced dead. The crowd 
receives the news with loud wailing, moaning and crying, which 
continues while a bier is brought in, and Carnival is solemnly 
carried out, shoulder high, upon it. The last word is spoken by 
Seine Tollitat, who expresses the wish that the happiness that 
Carnival has brought will return in the following year. 
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Folk Life and Traditions 


by FE. F. COOTE LAKI 


‘THESE notes are compiled from current newspaper cuttings. The com- 
piler cannot accept responsibility for the accuracy of the information 
contained in the reports, or for the opinions expressed therein. 


‘Payment’ from H.R.H. Prince Chula of Thailand for scissors to cut ribbon 
across new garage door in Bodmin 

From The Bodmin Guardian, August 13, 1959 

The golden jubilee year of Bodmin Garages Ltd was marked by the 
official opening on July 15 of one of the largest and most up-to-date 
garages and showrooms in Cornwall. 

Mr John Reed, a director of the company, and an old friend of Prince 
Chula, claimed from the prince ‘payment’ of one penny for a pair of 
‘presentation scissors’, so that the prince could cut the ribbon across the 
main door of the showroom without ‘cutting a friendship’. 


Corn sheaves are vanishing. Harvesters used 

From The Evening News, October 16, 1959 

The traditional sheaves of corn are gradually disappearing from 
harvest festival services in the West Country. 

This is due to the increasing use of combine harvesters, for instead of 
being stacked whole in the old way, the corn disappears into the machine. 

Said the rector of Holy Trinity, Dorchester, the Rev. P. J. Heaton: 
“There are five farms around here but none of them was able to provide a 
sheaf. It must be the first time in history we have not had one. We had to 
be content with four small bunches of wheat.’ 

At other West Country churches corn has been represented by only 
small sprigs of oats or barley. 


Canadian offers Ravens to the Tower ‘Lest the Crown should fall’ 

From The Times, November 27, 1959 

The Governor of the Tower of London, Brigadier L. F. E. Wieler, 
commented last night on an offer by the Mayor of Yellowknife, in the 
Northwest Territories of Canada, to reinforce the dwindling raven 
population of the Tower because of the legend that the Crown will fall if 
the ravens vanish. The Mayor, hearing that the number of ravens was 
down to five, has sent a letter to the Governor offering some ravens. 
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Brigadier Wieler said: ‘We are entitled to keep six ravens here for which 
we receive 2s. 4d. a week for each bird. We have at the moment five 
birds. We had six until quite recently when one died. I have already been 
promised a replacement.’ 

lhe Governor explained that the 2s. 4d. was used to provide the 
ravens with meat. Of the story of the ravens and the Crown, he said: ‘It's 
just a legend.’ 


Farm worker meets ‘wee red man’ 

From the Belfast Telegraph, November 9, 1959 

In many parts of County Carlow to-day they are talking about 
Mr John Byrne, of Kiltealy, and the ‘wee red man’. 

Mr Byrne says that as he was moving a large bush with a bulldozer, 
on the farm of Mr James Farren, Dunroe, Borris, he saw a small red 
man, about three feet in height. 

‘He ran out from underneath the bulldozer,’ said Mr Byrne, ‘about 
100 yards across the field, over a fence into the field adjoining.’ 

Chree other men who were in the field at the time say they too saw 
the little man. 

When they pushed away the bushes they found a large flagstone 
which appeared to be covering a hole. After several efforts to remove the 
flagstone holes were bored in it and a charge of gelignite inserted, but 
this failed to explode. 

During the week-end further attempts to remove the flagstone were 
unsuccessful and Mr Byrne has now decided to remove his machinery 
from the field and discontinue further operations there. 

Civic Guards at Borris say they did not intend to investigate the 
matter. 


India Festival of Lights: Gentle Gatety of Drwalt: Gifts of Sweetmeats 
and Sugar Animals 

From The Times, November 2, 1959 

Devut, Nov. 1. All of Delhi and much of India were prinked and 
garlanded with lights last night for the festival of Diwali, the gentlest 
and happiest of all the festivals of the Indian year, combining in one 
occasion the joys of Christmas, Guy Fawkes night, and the New Year. 

In origin Diwali must have been a harvest festival, for it coincides 
with the coming of winter's sharp nights and fresh bright days, but 
through the ages all over India the people have associated with it their 
own favourite legends. Here in the north the most familiar association is 
with the homecoming of the Lord Rama, returning after his exile and 
journeyings of 14 years to take his rightful throne and bringing with 
him Sita his wife, rescued from Ravana the demon king. The palace and 
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the city were illuminated for him, and so last night were most of the 
villages and cities of India. 

In Delhi there were many who cheated with strings of electric bulbs, 
and even neon tubes, but the true and proper light for Diwali, festival 
of lights, comes from the little diwas made in thousands over the past 
few weeks by the potters. Earthenware bowls, a couple of inches across, 
these are filled with oil and wicks rolled by the women from pieces of 
cotton and show a steady gleam through the night. In scores they are 
lined on walls and window-ledges, by the threshold and on the roof, so 
that the whole of a house or hut may be picked out in yellow beads of 
light. 

Diwali is rich in a sense of new beginnings. New clothes are bought 
and donned for the first time after ritual ablutions; new pots and pans 
are bought for the kitchen, new paint or whitewash for the house, and, 
of course, new toys for the children. Perhaps Diwali’s greatest delights 
fall to the women and children. The women have new saris and bright 
pots and the house newly decorated; children receive toys and fireworks. 
All last night the pop and sputter of fireworks could be heard and 
children seen prancing midst showers of coloured sparks. 

It is a time for the giving and taking of sweetmeats, too: to sweeten 
the mouth of a guest is auspicious, and brown and white balls of pastry 
floating in syrup trays and boxes of fudge were proffered. There were 
stalls on the streets selling only sugar animals among all the others 
which had sprung up to provide diwas and more elaborate brass trees 
for lights. House painters were so much in demand that hundreds of 
villagers came into the city with brushes and buckets, to squat in long 
lines awaiting customers for their amateur attentions. 


Boaters in the River 

From The Times, July 27, 1959 

Str,—It is their custom, at the end of term, for the girls of the Alice 
Ottley School to throw their boaters into the River Severn from 
Worcester bridge, whence the boys of the King’s School contend for 
their recovery. This year the girls were told that they should not take 

art. 

r There must be many thousands of your readers who work away, and 
fuss about the Russians, largely in order that girls shall throw their 
boaters into the River Severn, if they wish to. I hope they will join with 
you and me in deploring this further example of how we are grassing- 
down the flower beds of English life — and in looking forward to a 
resumption, next year, of this beautiful and mysterious custom.— 
I remain, Sir, yours faithfully, John Smith, 19, Duke Street, St James's, 
S.W. 1, July 24. 
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From The Times, August 1, 1959 

Sir,—Mr Lewis in his letter on July 29 has no difficulty in making 
fun of Mr John Smith, whose letter you published on July 27, for his 
complaint that the girls of Alice Ottley School have been forbidden to 
throw their boaters into the River Severn. Yet the subject may not be as 
trivial as at first appears. 

The ritual jettisoning of school hats is not confined to Worcester. At 
the City of London School it is traditional that those girls who are leaving 
for good should throw their hats into the Thames from Blackfriars 
Bridge. Similarly at Scarborough, some of the girls who are leaving the 
High School throw their berets over Valley Bridge; and we would, 
incidentally, be interested to hear of any other schools which maintain 
the custom. But the significance of Mr Smith’s protest goes deeper, of 
course, than the stopping of just one custom in one school. 

During the past eight years, while we have been engaged on a study 
of the traditional lore and language of schoolchildren, we have seen the 
mounting pressure to make every little boy and girl in Britain talk alike 
and act alike every day of the year. Games and celebrations, it is inferred, 
are only good things when they are adult-organized, or when they 
conform to what everyone else is doing. 

The enemy, we suggest, is not television, and the radio, and the 
cinema, which have a comparatively superficial influence on children’s 
folklore; the enemy is ‘authority’ — the growing number of teachers 
and members of the police, who arrive in new districts and have ‘no 
time’ for local traditions and characteristics.— Yours faithfully, Iona 
and Peter Opie, Westerfield House, West Liss, Hampshire, July 29. 
Bows and Arrows — Past and Present 

From the Hornsey Journal, April 10, 1959 

Robin Hood would have been in his glory if he could have seen the 
exhibition of archery through the ages, held at Telephone House, 
Crouch End, on March 26. 

The exhibition, the first of its kind to be held in London, covered a 
large slice of the history of archery. Its aim — to stimulate interest in 
the sport — was obviously achieved judging by the enthusiasm with 
which the visitors inspected the display of archery equipment, club 
badges, plaques, books and photographs. 

The exhibition was organised by Mr Alfred Webb, secretary of the 
archery management committee of the Post Office Amateur Sports 
Association. 

Holly wreaths hung on front doors at Christmas 

When asked about a holly-wreath hung on a local front door last 

Christmas, a Hornsey florist said he had supplied ‘about a dozen’ for 
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this purpose. He thought the idea came from America and he makes an 
increasing number each year. 


African Wife died after citing ‘ Abominable Veldman’ 

From The Daily Telegraph, January 23, 1960 

SaALisBuRY, S. Ruopesia, Friday.— The Southern Rhodesian 
Division of Native Affairs is investigating the strange case of the 
abominable veldman, a creature stated to be half man, half animal, 
which is reported to have bewitched, seduced and eventually caused the 
death of an African woman. 

The fantastic details were put forward during a divorce case heard in 
a chief’s court at Tjolotjo, Southern Rhodesia, and later in the Native 
Commissioner’s court. Assertions made in evidence included the follow- 
ing: 

‘The woman seeking a divorce said that some time ago her husband 
acquired a ‘tokoloshe.’ This mysterious creature is normally accepted 
by Africans as being rather like the traditional leprechaun, and only a 
few feet tall. 

But this, the woman said, was a ‘huge tokoloshe.’ She said that when 
her husband was away from home it began to creep into her bed at 
night, and eventually seduced her. 

The village headman said in evidence that he had seen the tokoloshe 
at night by the light of his torch. 

Later in the Native Commissioner’s court, the woman said she had 
repeatedly asked her husband to get rid of ‘this pestilence.’ But he 
ordered her to be kind to the tokoloshe during his frequent absences on 
hunting trips. 

The Native Commissioner granted the woman a divorce. But immedi- 
ately her tribespeople warned her that she had offended the creature and 
that harm would come to her. 

As she left the court the woman collapsed with sudden pain and died 
within hours after an emergency operation in the local hospital. 

Mr Kenneth Leaver, Chief Information Officer of the Division of 
Native Affairs, said to me, “The Tokoloshe are very real to Africans. 
They are described as little men sometimes with animal feet, or even an 
animal head. 

“They are invariably said to wear little hats made of grass. ‘They can 
be likened to the abominable snowman of Tibet. The Tokloshe may be 
described, in fact, as the abominable veldman. 

‘Boys herding cattle in the veld say they are often approached by 
Tokoloshes which are sometimes helpful. Generally speaking the Toko- 
loshe compels its victims to do all sorts of peculiar things. 

‘We have accounts in our records of Tokoloshes which were said to 
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have compelled people to steal, commit assaults, and even indulge in 
depraved practices. 

‘It is believed that the nature of the Tokoloshe is dictated by some 
other person, who often is its spiritual host.’ 


Vr Macmullan as a Tribal Chief. Bantu Honour 

From The Times, January 30, 1960 

Pretoria, January 29. — Mr Macmillan, enrobed in a large leopard 
skin and supplied with a trainbearer to keep its tail and hind legs off the 
ground, was this morning installed with the authority of a Bantu chief. 
Described, either with slight confusion or in a moment of astute 
partiality, as the ‘Honourable Right Prime Minister of Britain’ by a local 
chief, Mr Macmillan was welcomed at a meeting of tribal chiefs at 
Turfloop, in northern Transvaal, where he also inspected buildings of 
the new Bantu university that is due to open there next month. 

In addition to being recognized as a chief Mr Macmillan was regarded 
as a son-in-law of the tribe, a high honour which means that the recipi- 
ent’s feet should not be allowed to touch the floor. In the thatched hut 
from which he watched the entertainment Mr Macmillan therefore 
stood on a mat specially woven for him by the women of the tribe. 


DANCING AND MUSIC 
There were musical items on the mira, a two-man xylophone made of 
bark; a ndebele dance by women, a rhythmic affair in which each dancer 
carried a hatchet, or a horn, or a hammer, or in one case a rolled purple 
umbrella; and a shangaan mashongola dance by about 12 dancers dressed 
almost entirely in beads of different sizes, so that they resembled closely 
the Michelin man. 


Stamese Birthday Ceremony for Mr Somerset Maugham 

From The Times, January 26, 1960 

BANGKOK, January 25. Mr Somerset Maugham celebrated his 
eighty-sixth birthday here to-day. Students of Chulalongkorn University 
honoured him with a Siamese birthday ceremony, in which lustral water 


was poured on his hands, and he was offered the traditional gift of cloth, 


Snowdrops unlucky in the house 

From The Times, February 15, 1960 

Your correspondent Mrs Halse writes in her letter on February 12 
that snowdrops in the house are considered unlucky in her Worcester- 
shire village. It would be interesting to know whether the superstition is 
confined to that county. My mother, a native of co. Tipperary, while a 
great admirer of snowdrops in the garden, always firmly refused to have 
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them indoors. I was under the impression this was an Irish superstition 
but as my mother lived the greater part of her married life in Worcester- 
shire it is possible she may have acquired the belief there. I should add 
that on the rare occasions the flowers were surreptitiously or inadvert- 
ently brought into the house they were swiftly followed by tragedy in 
the family. — Miss Eve GARNETT, care of Lloyds Bank, Lewes, Sussex. 


Oak before Ash 

From The Times, December 24, 1959 

Sir, — When the excellent weather of 1959 is recorded it should also 
be noted that the ash broke into leaf four weeks after the oak. I have 
never before noticed such a wide difference in time between the two 
trees, either one way or the other. — Yours faithfully, RicHarD Har- 
MAN, Gerrards Cross, Buckinghamshire, December 22. 


‘If the Ash comes out before the Oak, 
Then we're going to have a soak, 
If the Oak comes out before the Ash, 
Then we'll only have a splash’. 
(English Proverb) 


Letters to the Editor 


From Barbara Aitken 

When the news of Trafalgar reached Christ’s Hospital, London, ‘the 
schoolboys lit fireworks for the victory, and then drank a wineglass of 
sherry for Lord Nelson in solemn silence.”! 

Can any member of the Folk-Lore Society throw light on the drinking 
of healths to friends and benefactors or asa sign of loyalty; or on standing 
for certain toasts, standing when a King drinks, when the drinking of 
healths was first called a toast, the loving cup — in fact, the whole ritual 
of drinking? It is the sort of question one would have once been so 
happy to have answered by Sir John Myres. 


* Quoted by D. Pope in England Expects p. 40. 
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PyTHON: a study of Delphic Myth and its Origins. By JosepH FONTEN- 
rose. University of California Press, Berkeley and Los Angeles, 
1959. Pp. xviii, 617, 28 illustrations, 3 maps. 

Like Sokrates, Plato and Plutarch before him, Professor Fontenrose 

serves Apollo, not indeed as claiming inspiration from him or as his 

priest, but as a scholarly researcher into his cult and myths. He has 
published a number of articles dealing with sundry aspects of the sub- 
ject, and now appears as the author of a large-scale treatment of one of 
the most fundamental matters, the fruit of a year’s travel in Greece and 
much study. Apollo, before he could build his shrine at Delphoi, alleged 
to have been formerly called Pytho, had to contend with a formidable 
enemy, a dragoness in the earliest account (the ‘Homeric’ hymn to the 
god), whom later writers call Delphyne, but in the most usual form of 

the story a male monster known as Python. Delphyne, besides being a 

most dangerous creature herself, was the nurse of the terrible monster 

Typhon or Typhoeus, in the Hymn the offspring of Hera, and Typhoeus 

proved a formidable and nearly victorious opponent of Zeus himself. 

Besides these horrible beings, there were several other persons, mostly of 

human shape, who fought with and were overcome by gods and heroes, 

especially by Herakles, often in the neighbourhood of the Delphic 
oracle. Putting the evidence together, Fontenrose analyses the myth into 
twenty-eight themes or motifs which are to be found in both the story of 

Python and that of Typhoeus (p. go). A number of them are likewise 

common to the combat with Python and the various battles with other 

objectionable opponents. 

Leaving Greece for the present, he now ranges all over the world, for 
it is evident that there are at least resemblances between Apollo’s and 
Zeus’s adventures and the contests between gods (Marduk for instance) 
and primeval monsters (in this case Tiamat) in the mythologies of a 
number of nations. Naturally the Near East has the first claim on his 
attention, for it becomes clearer every day that Greece picked up some of 
her strangest tales from the ancient civilizations on which she bordered. 
However, he passes on (Ch. IX) to Egypt and India, and up and down 
the book, especially in a series of appendices, parallels from all manner of 
countries are adduced, while every now and again comparative tables 
help to illustrate his general thesis, that all these myths are essentially 
one, the fight between chaos and cosmos. In other words, they are 
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creation-legends, explaining how the world came to have its present 
shape, and certainly in some cases associated with ritual intended to 
keep it in that shape and prevent its relapsing into the old, bad ways; a 
point which the lamented Professor R. Pettazzoni emphasized on occas- 
ion. The drag-net is cast very wide, especially when Fontenrose returns to 
Greece and handles such complicated matters as the exploits of Herakles, 
and consequently the parallels have a varying degree of cogency. 
Indeed, I find myself differing from the learned author on many minor 
points, where I think he has made too much of too little evidence or been 
content to assume more than can be proved. But I would emphasize that 
these are all minor points, and the passages in question might be struck 
out and still leave the main theme standing intact. 

For the main contention is true. Greece is but one of many countries 
whose inhabitants realised that man is confronted with an environment 
often hostile and not infrequently too strong for him. It was but natural 
that the opposing forces should be personified, generally as monstrous 
beings of some kind, armed with formidable weapons such as floods, 
storms, fire and darkness, which if not kept somehow in check would 
destroy mankind and do away with any tolerable living-conditions. That 
in fact the world remains inhabitable must therefore be due to the 
activities of other beings, at least equally potent and on the whole 
beneficent, who have overcome the hostile forces, though not without 
great toil and occasional set-backs; for clearly to defeat them is beyond 
human powers. Hence the exploits of Apollo or Marduk, Herakles or 
Horus and their compeers in many lands. 

The subject is fascinating, and I know of no collection of material 
bearing upon it which is so nearly complete and so well arranged and 
analysed as this book. Anyone interested in cosmogonic myths and their 
ramifications will neglect it at his peril. H. J. Rose 


Tue Piay Party In INpIANA. By L. J. Woirorp. Indianapolis His- 
torical Society Publications, 10. Indiana, 1959. Pp. 105-326. 

Mrs Leah Jackson Wolford’s book has been on the rare books list in 

America for many years. A young High School teacher in Indiana, she 

had prepared her Play-party manuscript for her master’s thesis which 

she took at the University of Chicago in 1915. She married in 1916 and 

died in child-birth early in 1918. 

Reading the preface to the new and revised book printed by the 
Indianapolis Historical Society in 1959 it is only too patent what a loss 
this premature death was to scholarship and to folklore. When her 
original book was printed in 1917 the dean wrote how ‘Mrs Wolford’s 
book has opened a new vein in our folklore’. 
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The recording of these Indiana song and dance games was timely for 
the social life of the still sparse population was changing rapidly and the 
simple time-honoured methods of self-amusement were giving way to 
the phonograph and the movie. 

Those who sang the songs and taught the movements to Mrs Wolford 
found in her a careful and meticulous scholar. The new editors have had 
little to correct or modify, but they have been able to amplify the notes 
and re-arrange the material in the light of other collections. 

In her own introduction Mrs Wolford acknowledges the debt she 
owed to Cecil Sharp’s work in England and Phillips Barry’s in her own 
country. It is interesting now to see how she noticed at that time how 
far the American versions had developed away from their British 
originals and that they were much more than mere copies. The fact was 
that in certain localities the environment of the scattered settlements 
had been favourable to the development of the traditional games. They 
were adapted to recreational purposes and yet avoided the stigma of 
‘dancing’ and the wickedness of fiddle tunes. 

The traditional verses were supplemented by or even replaced by 
‘calls’ which reminded the dancers of the figures and their order. Both 
the rhythm and the turn of melody were gradually reshaped to suit this 
American country style. Mrs Wolford’s descriptions provide a vivid 
picture of folklife in Indiana early in the century. Fifty-eight of these 
song-games are preserved with their melodies in this most interesting 
publication. 

DovuGLas KENNEDY 


NEHALEM TILLAMOOK TaLes. Recorded by ELizaBeTH Deer Jacoss. 
Edited by Metvitte Jacoss, University of Oregon Monographs, 
Studies in Anthropology, No. 5, February 1959. Pp. 216 + ix. 

Tuts excellent collection of folktales was dictated in English by Mrs 
Clara Pearson. She remembered these stories from the mid-winter 
nights when the tales were told by Indian Elders in their own Tillamook 
language. It was unlucky to tell the tales at other times, and the whole 
process was regarded as something very solemn and important in com- 
munity life. The text was tested against translations from other native 
records and was shown to give a very accurate and clear account of the 
material. 

The myths are grouped, first about the ancient times when the major 
beings were Ice and Wild Woman. Shapes change, the borderlines 
between human and animal forms are not clearly drawn. This is a period 
of the discovery of how the world and its animal and human populations 
were to function. Later in the book we meet with a series of myths which 
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tell of the laws of the world with many magical transformations of 
people into animals and vice-versa. Lastly a few legends of events, 
which include supernaturals but are thought of as historical by the 
narrator. 

One is interested to find that this community of Indians on the coast 
of Oregon repeat many myths known from other parts of the Americas, 
including the Trickster tale which in a variant form was recorded by 
Paul Radin among the Winnebago from the other side of the continent. 
We meet with giants and dwarfs and the clever old people as in our own 
folktales, but here they appear in the context of a culture which was pre- 
agricultural. 

In Europe such a way of life went out perhaps twenty thousand years 
ago. Here, among people who were living such a life a century ago, much 
of the freshness remains, and much of the holiness, the magic power of 
words and events. Seen in this state the tales are much more closely 
related to the spiritual life of their narrators. They are not just tales 
to be told to children, but powerful myths illustrating life itself. ‘Their 
nearest contact with ourselves comes through their many resemblances 
to the myths which we produce in our dreams; in particular those dreams 
which are remembered on waking with just such an atmosphere as that 
which the Indian tales conjure up. 

The book is not theoretical, but a careful record of the tales as told, 
together with a summary of their themes at the end of the volume. It is 
an excellent piece of field research which will bear fruit in many studies 
as yet unwritten. C. A. BURLAND 


‘TALes oF ANCIENT INp1A. Translated from the Sanskrit by J. A. B. VAN 
BUITENEN. University of Chicago Press, 1959. Pp. 260. 
Tuese tales translated from the Kathd Sarit Sdgara and some other 
similar Sanskrit or Pali collections with a short introduction are typical 
of classica! Indian storytelling, and are really literature of the kind 
represented |»y the Decameron or Balzac’s Contes Drolatiques, depending 
as often as not on legal quibbles or subtle deceptions for their point and 
interest. Typically oriental in form, the story within a story plays a 
prominent part. The volume concludes with a note on the sources. 
These stories, highly sophisticated in outlook and style, can hardly be 
regarded as genuine folklore, but magic and the supernatural are pro- 
minent and folklore motifs can be recognized. ‘Mahosadha’s Judgement’, 
from a commentary on one of the Jatakas, is a convincing version of the 
more familiar one attributed to Solomon, in which the two claimants are 
told to pull, one the hands, the other the feet of the child in dispute 
across a line on the ground. The real mother is naturally the one who lets 
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go when the infant squeals. These translations are well told, and as an 
anthology probably do more than justice to the rather dreary corpora of 
Indian narrative literature of their time. The print and general format of 
the volume are attractive. 


J. H. H. 


DEUTSCHES J AHRBUCH FUR VOLKSKUNDE. Vol. v, Part 1. Berlin, Akademie- 
Verlag, 1959. Pp. 233, 8 plates, 6 maps, 35 text illustrations. 


THE paper on ‘the Rethra-legends in Mecklenburg’ is of particular 
interest, for Rethra was, until the second half of the eleventh century, 
the national sanctuary of the Slavs living on the borders of the Baltic 
Sea. Records by contemporary chroniclers are scanty and little is known 
about the religion of the Western Slavs. Folk traditions about Rethra 
mention quite a number of localities where it was situated; all the avail- 
able evidence favours the Tollense-Lieps country, but the problem is 
still unsolved. It is rather surprising that an eighteenth-century English 
traveller, Th. Nugent, made a useful contribution by identifying some 
medieval ruins (p. 50). 

In L. Dégh’s treatise on ‘the study of Irish folk-tales’ I find the term 
‘illiterate’ (p. 146) somewhat misleading. E. Horvatova, who complains 
about the uncritical literature on Gypsies (p. 219), does not seem familiar 
with the accurate descriptions of genuine nomadic Romanies published 
since 1888 in the Journal of the Gypsy Lore Society, of London. The 
three bibliographies (the works of Richard Wossidlo, Finnish publica- 
tions from 1945-57 and publications on ‘Volksdichtung’ from 1956- 
1959) are useful. I also like the illustrations of rural implements in the 


Mecklenburg museums. 
E. ETTLINGER 


STUDIES IN IRISH AND SCANDINAVIAN FOLK ore. By R. TH. CHRISTIAN- 
sEN. Copenhagen, 1959. Pp. vii, 249. 

PROFESSOR CHRISTIANSEN’S accomplished investigation of a represent- 
ative group of folktales current in northern Europe will astonish even 
many members of the International Folk-tale Congress at Kiel. For there 
are few scholars who can rival either the author’s historical and geo- 
graphical knowledge of this vast region (from Finland and Lapland to 
Ireland!), or his familiarity with early sagas as well as with fairly recent 
folk-tales. It needs a lifetime’s research to pronounce such a fundamental 
statement as that ‘no definite conclusion as to a direct connection 
between Irish and Scandinavian folk-tales could be drawn’ (pp. 217, 231). 

There are some minor regrets: the common theme of the Hag, ‘the 
mother of the giants, (and) the final and most dangerous opponent” 
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(pp. 230 fff) could have been more profitably discussed in the light of 
archaeology and the study of comparative religion. I am sorry that 
Professor Christiansen did not repeat his recent statement (*7he Migratory 
Legends’, 1958) on ‘the essential difference between the folk-tale proper 
and a legend’, which is fully born out in these studies. There is, for 
instance, only one reference to a natural Irish setting (p. 101), and such 
early motifs as the geas or the thatching with feathers are rather rare, 
whereas in the sagas associations with a definite locality and examples of 
the unique ‘Celtic memory’ abound. Equally outstanding, however, 
among the peoples of northern Europe, seems the ability of the Irish 
raconteurs of old and recent times to ‘adapt a pattern’ and to ‘develop a 
plot’. 
E. ETTLINGER 


Dre VEREHRUNG DES HEILIGEN BLUTES IN WALLDURN. By W. BRUCKNER. 
P. Pattloch-Verlag, Aschatfenburg, 1958. Pp. 352, 12 maps and 79 
photographs. 

THE veneration of the Holy Blood at Walldiirn (in the Odenwald) 

started with an early fifteenth-century legend: the consecrated wine, 

spilt by a priest, saying Mass, left the ‘blood-picture’ on the linen cloth 
beneath the chalice: a miraculous representation of Christ crucified sur- 
rounded by eleven of His heads crowned with thorns. According to Dr 

Briickner’s historical analysis, the legend grew out of previous similar 

miracles and the Kerchief of St Veronica, the famous relic from St 

Peter in Rome. Pictures of the Kerchief had become widely known 

since St Veronica’s veneration had been propagated during the Holy 

Year 1350. 

During the Counter-Reformation religious feelings increased and the 
veneration of the ‘Holy Blood’ spread. In the eighteenth-century 
Walldiirn became one of the most frequented places of pilgrimage in 
Central Europe and after the Age of Reason it was able to regain its 
former popularity in the twentieth century. The author who took part 
in some of the recent communal pilgrimages, is well qualified to describe 
their impressive and thorough organization. The economic benefits 
which the sale of devotional objects brought to the remote little town, 
without any resources of its own, can easily be imagined. The demand 
for ‘Bluttiichlein’ still continues. Most of these small silk or linen 
squares imprinted with the ‘blood-picture’ have ‘touched’ the sacred 
shrine and have been consecrated. The various issues of religious 
medals, devotional pictures and wax-offerings can profitably be studied 
thanks to the well-selected photographs. 

E. ETTLINGER 
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VOLKERKUNDE. Edited by H. Tiscuner. Fischer Biicherei, Francfort, 

1959. Pp. 368. 94 illustrations (photographs, drawings and maps). 
As standard works on ethnology and the history of culture have recently 
been published in Germany, this book mainly concentrates on the ethno- 
graphy of the ‘Naturvélker’. This term has been defined, according to 
W. E. Miihlmann, as applying to all those peoples who developed only 
minor technical aids. The editor and his nine expert collaborators have 
admirable fulfilled a difficult task. The space of this paperback is very 
limited, and yet the reader never feels harrassed. The text, meant for a 
broad public, is written with commendable clarity. The practice of 
printing those words which appear as headings in the index, in large 
italics, should be widely copied, for it saves much time for those who just 
want to look up certain special subjects. 

Some other arrangements are open to doubt. The alphabetical 
sequence of the regional divisions is slightly irritating. 1 would have 
preferred ‘Tasmania’ to follow or precede ‘Australia’. The photographs 
and drawings are excellent, but twelve of the larger size illustrations 
(possibly a concession to prospective buyers?) could easily have been 
reduced to make room for more visual aids. The absence of dates for 
the photographs is deplorable. The index has on the whole been carefully 
prepared, though it should read, e.g. either ‘basketmakers’ or ‘basket- 
makers i and ii’. No index has ever pleased every reader; I missed, for 
instance, ‘Herr der Tiere’, which has lately become a subject of con- 


siderable and widespread interest. 
E. ETrLinGER 


ATLAS DER DEUTSCHEN VOLKSKUNDE. Edited by M. ZENDER. New series, 
first issue. Maps 1-12. ERLAUTERUNGEN ZUR 1. LIEFERUNG. N, G. 
Elwert Verlag, Marburg, 1958, 1959. Pp. 232, 25 illustrations. 
Zweite ARBEITSTAGUNG UBER FRAGEN DES ATLAS DER DEUTSCHEN 
VoLkskUNDE. Protokollmanuskript. Arbeitsstelle, Bonn, 1959. Pp. 


59, 4 maps. 
Tue German Folklore-atlas was unique in Europe at the time of its 
inception. The questionnaires were completed in 1935, and by 1940 
hundred-and-twenty maps had been published. The war caused con- 
siderable losses. It seems a formidable achievement that Dr Zender, the 
post-war editor, could issue in five years’ time twelve maps accompanied 
by most detailed explanations and an excellent bibliography. ‘The maps, 
which differ slightly in clarity, record the regional distribution of three 
themes: women in agriculture, the match-maker, and the popular 
devotion to patron saints for the protection of the crops, the cattle and 
the house. Some readers of the text-volume may regret that unlike the 
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comments of both the Swiss and the Austrian Folklore-atlases, the 
German explanations do not make independent reading. 

All the more welcome is the protocol of the second study-group which 
discusses future problems. The lack of historical sources is admitted and 
deplored. We get a good idea of German folklore, which Dr Zender calls 
elsewhere ‘difficult to approach, complicated and of many shapes’. 
Well-known folklorists of neighbouring countries took part in the meet- 
ing at Bonn, which led to numerous positive results. We can only wish 
that after the devastating storms, the great undertaking will be com- 
pleted in fair and friendly weather. 

E. ETTLINGER 


ULsTER FoLkuiFe: Vol. 5, 1959. Published by the Committee on Ulster 
folklife and traditions. Pp. 72. 5s. 6d. 
THis issue contains a report on the Pennsylvanian folk festival (held in 
June to July 1959), by Professor Estyn Evans. It also has an article on 
the sources of Ulster folksong, five other articles, plus notes and reviews. 
W. B. 


Folklore Notes 


PORTRAIT OF EDWARD CLODD 


Tue Society has received a portrait of the distinguished folklorist 
Edward Clodd, presented by his grandson, D. E. Clodd, Esq. The 
portrait is a handsome vignette photograph in a heavy oak frame, and it 
has historic associations for the Society, for it bears the following 
inscription : 
To 
Edward Clodd Esgq., 
Treasurer, Folk-Lore Society 1887-1894 
President 1895 & 1896 
A token of friendship & esteem 
from the members of the Council 
19 January 1897 
On the back of the frame has been pasted a faded telegram which is no 
less historic than the portrait itself. The faint pencilled words read: 
Clodd, Stafford House, Aldeburgh 
The folklore congress assembled on occasion of fiftieth anniversary 
of the folklore society sends affectionate greetings to one of its founders 
and oldest members. Gomme Secretary. 
(date stamp 21 Sept. 1928) 
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The Society offers its warmest thanks to Mr Clodd for his gift. The 
portrait has been hung in a suitable place in the Society’s Library at 
University College, where it is hoped that in the course of time it may be 
joined by other portraits of past illustrious members. 


INTERNATIONAL FOLK MUSIC COUNCIL 


Tue International Folk Music Council will hold its Thirteenth Annual 
Conference from 24 to 29 July, 1960, in Vienna by invitation of the 
Osterreichisches Volksliedwerk beim Bundesministerium fur Unterricht 
and in co-operation with the National Commission for Unesco and the 
Osterreichischer Rundfunk. 

The Conference will be held at the Landhaus-Sitzungssaal, Her- 
rengasse 11-13, Vienna I. 

Readers of Folklore and others who would like further information 
about this Conference are asked to communicate with the Secretary of 
the International Folk Music Council, 35, Princess Court, Queensway, 
London, W.2. 


The Library Exchange List 


Tue Folklore Society now maintains an exchange of publications with 
62 institutions. This enables the library to keep up to date with research 
in countries all over the world. 
I have listed these institutions under their countries, and given the 
names, with duration, of the sets received. 
WILFRID BONSER 
Hon. Librarian 
I. ARGENTINA 
Instituto di Antropologia (Buenos Aires) 
for Runa, 1 (1948) — 
2. AUSTRALIA 
University of Sydney 
for Oceania, 1 (1930) — 
3. AUSTRIA 
Institut fiir Vélkerkunde (Vienna) 
for Wiener Beitrdge zur Kulturgeschicute, 1 (1930) — 5,7 — 
4. AUSTRIA 
Oesterreichische Gesellschaft fir Anthropologie (Vienna) 
for Mittheilungen, 72 (1942) — 
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5. AUSTRIA 

Verein fiir Volkskunde in Wien 
for Oesterreichische Zeitschrift fiir Volkskunde, N.S.1 (1947) — 

6. BULGARIA 
[Bulgarian Academy of Sciences] (Sofia) 
for Shornik za narodni umotuorenia, 1-5, 8, 10-11, 13-17 (1889- 

1900), 44 (1949) — 

7. CHILE 
Instituto de Extension musical, Universidad de Chile (Santiago) 
for Revista musical Chilena, Afio 12; (No. 60, 1958) — 

8. CHINA 
Institute of Ethnology, Academia Sinica (Taiwan) 
for Bulletin, 1 (1956) — 

g. COLOMBIA 
Instituto Colombiano di Antropolgia (Bogota) 
for Revista Colombiana de Folk-Lore, 2 epoca, 1 (1952) — 
and Revista Colombiana de Antropologia, 1 (1953) — 

10. CZECHOSLOVAKIA 
Slovenské Akadémia Vied v Bratislave 
for Slovensky Naropis, 4 (1956) — 

11. CYPRUS 
‘Eraipeca xumpiaxwy Lrovéwv (Nicosia) 
for—xumpiaxat orovdat, 1 (1937) 

12. EIRE 
Folklore of Ireland Society (Dublin) 
for Bealoideas, 1 (1927) — 

13. FINLAND 
Academia Scientiarum Fennica 
for FF [ = Folklore Fellows] Communications, 1 (1911) — 
and Studia Fennica, 1 (1933) — 

14. FRANCE 
Fédération folklorique d’ Ile-de-France (Paris) 
for Bulletin folklorique d’ Ile-de-France, Année 31 (3¢ Série, 1, 

1958) — 

15. FRANCE 
Ogam (Rennes), 1 (1948) — 

16, FRANCE 


Société d’Ethnographie francaise (Paris) 
for Arts et traditions populaires, 1 (1953) — 
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19. 


21. 


22. 


23. 


24. 


26. 


27. 


28. 
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GERMANY 
Fabula, 1 (1956) — ‘ 
. GERMANY 
Frobenius-Institut (Frankfurt a. M.) 
for Paideuma, 4 (1950) — 
GERMANY 
Institut fiir deutsche Volkskunde (Deutsche Akademie der 
Wissenschaften, Berlin) 
for Deutsche Jahrbuch fiir Volkskunde, 1 (1955) — 
and Verdffentlichungen, 1 (1950) — 
. GERMANY 
Internationale Zeitschriftenschau fiir Bibelwissensehaft und 
Grenzgebiete (Tiibingen), 1 (1951) — 
GERMANY 
Museum fiir Lander-und Vélkerkunde Linden-Museum (Stutt- 
gart) 
for Jahrbuch, N.F. 1-3 (1951-53): Tribus, N.F. 4(1954) — 
GREAT BRITAIN 


English Folk Dance & Song Society (London) 
for Journal, 1 (1932) — 
and English Dance & Song, 1 (1956) — 
GREAT BRITAIN 
Gypsy Lore Society (Liverpool) 
for Journal, 1 (1888) — 
GREAT BRITAIN 
International Folk Music Council (London) 
for Journal, 1 (1949) — 


. GREAT BRITAIN 


Royal Anthropological Institute (London) 
for Journal, 1 (1871) — 

GREAT BRITAIN 
School of Scottish Studies (Edinburgh) 
for Scottish Studies, 1 (1957) — 

GREAT BRITAIN 
Scottish Anthropological & Folklore Society (Edinburgh) 
for Proceedings, 1 (1935) — 

GREECE 
’ Axadeyia ‘ APnvwy 
for ‘Exernes rov Aaoypadixou aeyevou 
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34- 
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37- 
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GREECE 
‘Ednuicn Aaoypagixn ‘Eraipeca (Athens) 
for Aacypagia, 13 (1950) — 
HAITI 
Bureau d’Ethnologie (Port-au-Prince) 
for Bulletin, Serie 2, 1 (1946) — 
HAWAII 
Bernice P. Bishop Museum (Honolulu) 
for Report of Director, 1922-4, 1927 — 
INDIA 
Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute (Poona) 
for Annals, 29 (1948) — 
INDIA 
Department of Archaeology (New Delhi) 
for Ancient India, 1 (1946) — 
and Indian Archaeology, 1 (1953-4) — 
and Memoirs of the Archaeological Survey of India, 1 (1919)-18, 
20, 22-30, 32-6, 38-40, 42-53, 55 — 
INDIA 
Institute of Traditional Culture (Madras) 
for Bulletin, 1 (1957) — 


- INDIA 


“Man in India’ (Ranchi, Bihar), 1 (1921) — 
ITALY 
Istituto di studi storico religiosi dell’ Universita di Roma 
for Studi e materiali di storia delle religioni, ed. R. Pettazzoni, 
1 (1925) — 
ITALY 
Istituto Universitario Orientale, Napoli 
for Folklore: Rivista di tradizione popolari, diretta da R. Corso, 
11(1946), 2 — 
ITALY 
Societa di Etnografia Italiana (Rome) 
for Lares, 1 (1930) — 
JAPAN 
Society of the Divine Word (Tokyo) [ formerly Catholic University 
of Peking, address Tokyo} 
for Folklore Studies, 7 (1948) — [1-6 destroyed in the war] 
LATVIA 
Academy of Sciences of the Latvian SSR (Riga) 
for Etnografijas un folkloras Instituta Raksti, 1 (1950) — 
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NETHERLANDS 
Koninklijke Nederlandse Akademie van Wetenschappen (Amster- 
dam) 
for Volkskunde, Nieuwe Reeks, 1 (1940) — 
NETHERLANDS 
Numen (Leiden), 1 (1954) — 
NORWAY 
Norsk Folkeminnesamling (Oslo) 
for Norsk Folkeminnelags Skrifter, 1 (1923) — 


NORWAY 
Norsk Folkemuseum (Oslo) 
for By og Bygd, 10(1955) — 
PERU 
Comite Interamericano de Folklore (Lima) 
for Folklore Americano, 1 (1953) — 


POLAND 
Literatura Ludowa (Warsaw), 1 (1957) — 
POLAND 
Société polonaise d’Ethnologie (Wroclaw) 
for Lud, Serja 2, 1 (1922) — 
ROUMANIA 
Institutul de Folcor (Ministerul Culturii, Bucuresti) 
for Revista de Folclor, 1 (1956) — 
RUSSIA 
Fundamental Library of Social Sciences (Academy of Sciences of 
the U.S.S.R., Moscow) 
for Soviet Ethnology, 1950 — 
SPAIN 
Centro de Estudios de Ethnologia Peninsular (Consejo Superior 
de Investigaciones Cientificas, Madrid) 
for Revista de Dialectologia y tradiciones populares, 11 (1945) — 
SWEDEN 
Arv, ed. Dag Strémbiick (Uppsala), 8 (1952) — 
SWEDEN 
Nordiska Museet (Stockholm) 
for Folkliv, 1 (1937) — 
SWEDEN 
Humanistiska Biblioteket, Stockholms Hégskola 
for a volume of their publications to be chosen annually. 
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54. SWITZERLAND 
Anthropos (Fribourg), 5, 7, 18 (1923) — 

55. SWITZERLAND 
Schweizerische Gesellschaft fiir Volkskunde (Basel) 
for Schwetzerisches Archiv fiir Volkskunde, 1 (1897) — 


56. TURKEY 
Tiirk Folklor (Halkbilgisi) Dernegi 
for Tiirk Folklor Arastirmalari, Sayi 97 (1957) — 


57. UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
American Folklore Society 
for Journal of American Folklore, 1 (1888) — [Lacking g out of 
print numbers] 


58. UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
American Museum of Natural History (New York) 
for Anthropological Papers, 1 (1907) — 
59. UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
Bureau of American Ethnology (Washington) 
for Annual Report, 1 (1879) — 
and Bulletin, 25 (1913) — [Lacking 31, 36, 60 ii, 80, 81, 121] 
60. UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
Folklore Americas (Prof. R. S. Boggs, Miami Florida), 1 (1941) — 


61. UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 

Midwest Folklore (Bloomington, Indiana), 1 (1951) — 
62. UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 

University of Florida (Gainesville) 

for Southern Folklore Quarterly, 1 (1937) — 


Society Meetings 
FORTHCOMING MEETINGS 


April 13, 1960: 
The Development of the Punch and Judy Show 
Mr G. V. SPEAIGHT 
May 18, 1960: 
West African Folklore: A Survey 


June 15, 1960: 
Snake and Dragon Lore of Japan 


Dr J. Berry 


Mr F. J. Dantes 
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